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“ Ah ! I see you are laughing at an idle fellow like myself calling London 
busy; but I think that yojx can very seldom be idle in town there is always 
something to do. One’s evenings are taken up with the opera or the play; 
and then 3 you have your club, and find a thousand things to do in the day¬ 
time. You of course have been in London. Miss Lascelles ? ” 

“ Oh for one season only,” she replied. “ I came out last spring, and 
made my debut , as they call it, in town. I liked the novelty of going out 
nio-ht after night very much for a time; but I soon became tired, and was 
really glad to return to the dear quiet old Hall again ; though I must say I 
could have gone every night to the opera. Titiens had just come out. Do 
you admire her voice ?” 

“ Yes, very much,” replied Percy; “ but I prefer myself a contralto. Do 
you sing ?” 

“Yes—both my cousin and I do,” she replied. “We are extremely fond 
of music.” 

“ So I hope everybody is,” said Percy. “ Hackneyed as it is, what Shak- 
speare says about ‘ the man that hath no music in his soul’ is very true.” 

“ Oh, yes! I see you are an admirer of Shakspeare, Mr. Seton.” 

“Yes, I am,” he replied; “ Shakspeare has been one of my best friends; 
many a weary hour has he whiled away.” 

In this manner they conversed, discussing music and the different authors, 
while May, true to her compact with Kate, was fooling Lord dp Vasacour to 
the top of his bent, and flirting with him in a manner that did not serve to 
contribute in any way to Frank’s good-humour. 

Thus passed the evening, dancing and flirting, until the grey dawn mingled 
with the waxlights, and the guests departed, some perhaps with heavy hearts, 
from the festive scene, where an unseen thorn had pierced them from among 
the roses that were scattered at their feet; others, with a smile upon their 
lips, as they conned over tender words from the loved one’s lips, or dwelt on 
equally tender looks, while all were tired and sleepy and glad to retire to 
their beds. 

The next morning Kate and May were seated in' a prettily furnished 
boudoir, detailing to each other the events of the previous evening. 

“ You seem rather thoughtful this morning, Katie; are you thinking of 
your new conquest, Percival Seton ? ” said May, after a pause of some 
minutes. 

“Now^ May, did you ever find me waste a thought on one of the male 
sex?” replied Kate, blushing, and looking at the same time rather con¬ 
scious; “but,” she added, wishing to change the conversation, “tell me, how 
sped Lord de Yasacour’s wooing, for I was* too sleepy last night to ask 
you.” 

“ Oh! as you may suppose,” replied May; “he proposed in due form, but 
in such a ridiculously condescending manner, that I had the greatest difficulty 
to refrain from laughing in his face. However, I looked as grave as I 
possibly could, and thanking him for the honour he intended paying me, I 
politely refused him on the plea that I entertained no other sentiments but 
those of friendship for him. You may imagine how blank his lordship 
looked ! And, after urging his suit a little longer, he begged that I would 
not mention the fact of his having offered, and with that he left me*” 

“What fun ! ” said Kate ; “ how I should have laughed; I suppose it will 
be my turn next.” 

“Oh! no doubt,” replied May; “but, do you know, Kate dear, I half 
regret having flirted so with Lord de Vasacour, as Frank is so cross with me. 
He has gone off this morning without coming and sitting with us as he 
always does, and he would hardly say Good morning to me. I am afraid I 
have been very much to blame,” and the tears stood in her eyes as she spoke. 

“Now, my*dear coz,” said Kate, fondly, “do not look so sad. Frank 
will soon get tired of his present behaviour, and will become, if that were pos¬ 
sible, more devoted to you than ever.” 

“ I trust you are a* true prophetess, dear,” returned May. “ But see 
who are coming up the avenue,—no other but his sapient lordship with 
your friend Seton, and I declare Frank is with them. I suppose they have 
come to inquire how we are after last night’s dissipation. What a 
conceited walk Lord de Vasacour has, and how nobly Percy Seton carries 
himself.” 

“Do you think so? ” exclaimed Kate, eagerly. “ So do I.” 

“ I knew that, dear,” said May, pointedly. 

“ How foolish you are! ” replied the blushing Kate, as the trio at that 
moment entered. 

They were all engaged in an animated conversation, when Percy, addressing 
Kate, asked her “*if she sang? ” She replied in the affirmative, and imme¬ 
diately begged May to sing a duet with her. 

“ Which do you prefer, Mr. Seton, English or Italian music ? ” asked 

May. 

“ Perhaps Italian, ” he replied, “ though there are some especial English 
ballads that I prefer. German music is my favourite though. What are you 
to favour us with, may I ask ? ” 
he duet in ‘ Don Giovanni,’ ” she replied. 

“ Capital! ” said Percy. “ You could not have chosen anything better.” 

They sang the duet extremely well, as both had had their voices cultivated 
by good masters; and they were applauded rapturously. 

After all the compliments were duly paid, Kate turned laughingly to Lord 
de Vasacour and said, “Surely you sing. May I find a song for you? I 
will play the accompaniment, if you do not do so yourself.” 

“ Well, really, Miss Lascelles, it is a hard thing to refuse a lady anything, 
and more particularly a beautiful one,” said his lordship; “ but to tell you 
the truth, I have quite given up my singing, as when I did I was bored so to 
sing one song after another, until I was quite knocked up. So in despair 
one day I gave the whole thing up. But now I hope you will give us a 
song/’ So saying, he went to the piano and selected a beautiful ballad, 
showing more taste than one would have expected from hire-, though, to give 
him his due, he possessed it in a great degree. 


A' deep silence prevailed, when the rich tones of Kate’s contralto voice 
floated on the air. She sang with great feeling and taste, giving the words 
of the simple ballad of “ Sing me an English Song,” with touching effect. 
When she had finished, Lord de Vasacour was profuse in his commendations. 
Percy was silent; but when Kate glanced towards him to see what effect her 
singing had on him, she was more than satisfied as she read the expression 
of that “ soul’s interpreter, his eye.” 

Frank and May then sang a duet, and after them Percy sang the much 
admired German song of “ Thine is my heart, v and as he ended it, he turned 
his dark eyes on Kate, with such a meaning look, that she confusedly cast 
down her own. 

Mrs. Lascelles now came in, interrupting the singing, and the conversa¬ 
tion became general. She invited De Vasacour and his friend Seton to come 
and dine in a quiet way, to hear some music; they, of course, readily assented, 
and soon after they took their leave. 

After their departure, Mrs. Lascelles returned to the drawing-room, 
and Kate hurriedly hastened to her own room, where she might, unin¬ 
terrupted and alone, think of the one to whom she was fast surrendering 
her young heart, thus leaving Frank and May alone. The latter broke the 
awkward pause that ensued, by saying, “ What has ruffled your temper this 
morning, Frank ? I declare you quite frighten me with those grim looks of 
yours. There, you never alter your countenance in the least; but still wear 
that, I must say, very unbecoming expression. Have I done anything to 
offend you ? ” 

“ I do not suppose you would care if you had,” replied Frank. 

“ Why, what do you mean ?” asked May. 

“ Mean !” said Frank. “Why, I should say your own conscience would 
tell you, without my doing so.” 

“ .Really, Frank,” said May, haughtily, “if you intend taking this tone to 
me, I may as well tell you at once that I shall not stand it. I do not at all 
understand what you mean by your allusions to my conscience ; it must be a 
very dull one, as it does not enlighten me in the least.” 

“ Oh ! forgive me, May,” said Frank, subdued in an instant; “ but really 
I thought you had ceased to care for me after your flirtation with that horrible 
puppy last night. Indeed, if you only knew how wretched I have been ever 
since, you would, I am sure, readily forgive me.” 

“Well, I shall, Frank, but only on the condition that you are not again 
cross without having sufficient cause. The idea of supposing that I care one 
bit for that Lord de Vasacour! I thought you knew me better, Frank! ” and 
May put on a pretty injured air. 

“ My own love,” said Frank, taking her hand, and imprinting a kiss upon 
it. “ Then you freely forgive me ? ” 

“ Yes, dear Frank, and you must be a good boy in future, remember. But 
now'let us resume Our reading.” 

Frank got the book, and they settled themselves down for the remainder of 
the morning, reading and conversing on subjects of interest to none but them¬ 
selves; so we shall not exhaust our reader’s patience with detailing their 
conversation. 

Percy returned home in a deep reverie, hardly attending to De Vasacour, 
who, finding him a dull companion, left him, much to the relief of the former. 
Arriving at his lodgings, Percy threw himself on a sofa, and indulged in very 
pleasant thoughts, to judge from the happy expression that played on his 
handsome, intellectual face. He then arose, whistling (not “ from want of 
thought”) the duet from “Don Giovanni,” and sitting down to his writing- 
desk, commenced a long letter to a staunch friend of his, to whom he had 
been accustomed to pour out all the joys and sorrows that had befallen him 
from the period of childhood until now. It was a long letter, and anyone 
looking over his shoulder could perceive the name of Kate used very often ; 
indeed, it seemed all of her; though, what he could find to say to enable 
him to fill up eight pages, is more than we can imagine. When it wa& 
finished he got up, and prepared to take a walk, in order to while away the 
tedious hours that would intervene before he would again be in the presence of 
the enchanting Kate. 

After dinner the evening passed in much the same manner as the morning 
had. Music and looking over Kate’s portfolio beguiled the time, which did not 
seem, by-the-bye, to hang heavy on any of their hands, unless it was on Lord 
de Vasacour’s, who did not find a single opportunity to speak to Kate in private, 
owing to her being completely engrossed with Percy’s amusing and entertaining 
conversation. This vexed him a little as he did not see much prospect of 
winning his bet; but, still he trusted to his good looks, his coronet, and his 
general luck with the fair sex, to cut out Percy, whom he saw was beginning 
to appear a formidable rival. 

Three weeks passed quickly for all the parties, engaged as they were 
by riding, and taking long walks in the beautiful country that surrounded 
the Hall, and during this period, Mrs. Lascelles saw with delight that 
the admiration Percy felt for Kate was fast deepening into love. Matters 
were thus progressing when Percy one morning ordered his horse, and jumping 
on his back, he gave the spirited creature his head, and was soon galloping 
away over the downs, leaving the Hall far behind him. Having traversed 
some miles in this break-neck fashion, he slackened his speed, and turned hi3 
horse’s head homewards, when he perceived a horse rapidly approaching him, 
and as it cape nearer, he could see that it was running away with a lady, as 
the long skirt of a habit showed its rider to be. Percy had great presence of 
mind, and he directly determined to stop the course, of the horse. Standing 
therefore in the middle of the road, he waited until it came up to him, which, 
in a few moments it did. The horse, seeing an obstacle in his path, made 
a swerve, and attempted to rush past it, but Percy prevented its doing so, by 
making a dash at the bridle, wfijch was hanging loose, and which he for¬ 
tunately caught, and retaining it in his strong grasp, completely stopped the 
progress of the panting horse. Turning round to reassure the rider, and to 
see who it w r as that he had thus opportunely rescued, what was his surprise 
to behold Kate Lascelles ! Her face was deadly pale, and she seemed greatly 
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agitated; for, though she was a capital horsewoman, she was not very 
courageous, and it was evident that the fright had completely unnerved her. 
She was endeavouring to the best of her powers to thank her preserver, 
though only broken sentences were the result. Hastening to relieve her, 
Percy asked if she was much frightened, and if she thought she could ride 
her horse home. 

“Oh, yes! now you are with me, I shall not fear!” exclaimed Kate, and 
she then began to give him an account of her ride. 

It appeared that Kate was out riding with May and Frank, and her horse, 
which was a very fresh one, took fright at something, and before she was aware, 
had carried her far away from her companions. She averred that if Percy 
had not stopped her when he did, nothing could have saved her from 
falling, as her senses were fast forsaking her, and she felt herself gradually 
slipping off, and she shuddered as she thought of the probable consequences, 
as owing to the headlong pace of her steed her fall must have proved fatal, or, 
at least, have fractured one of her limbs. She then again thanked Percy, but 
this time more intelligibly, and she became covered with blushes when he 
interrupted her by saying, with a look that said more than words, how delighted 
he was to have come to her rescue, and that it rendered him the happiest man 
on earth. 

\ Conversing agreeably, they slowly rode homewards. Kate no.longer feared 
now Percy’s hand was on the bridle of her refractory horse; and they were 
both sorry when the figures of Frank and May appeared in view, riding in 
hot haste. Both were delighted when they saw their dear Kate safe and well, 
for they had naturally been very anxious about her, and they overwhelmed 
Percy with expressions of gratitude and admiration at the prompt manner in 
which he had saved Kate. 

They soon arrived home; and Percy, after carefully dismounting Kate, 
while Frank did the same office for May, took his leave, and returned to his 
lodgings, his mind in a chaos of conflicting thoughts. 

The next morning Lord de Yasacour, determining to end his suspense (as it 
really was, for he was completely enthralled by the fascinations of the lovely 
Kate), proceeded to indite Kate a letter, laying at her feet his splendid self, 
&nd other attractions to boot, and a complacent smile played round his lips 
while sealing his note, as he thought it would be next to impossible to refuse 
him. 

In due course of time Kate received this letter, and a peal of merry laughter 
escaped her lips as she finished it, and calling May, who was in the next room, 
she said, “ Here it is, May, at last; do listen while I read it:— 

“ * Dearest Miss Lascelles, you will, I am sure, forgive my boldness in thus 
addressing you when I acquaint you with the fact that I now take up my 
pen for the purpose of offering myself to you. Yes. I offer myself to you, 
firmly convinced that after all I have seen of your character, you are the only 
Ionian I could be happy with, and that you are well worthy of being Lady de 
Yasacour. You will, perhaps, wonder, at my so hastily making known the 
sentiments I feel for you; but every moment is torture until the happy one 
when I shall know for certain that you will be mine. Allow me to subscribe 
myself, in the meantime, yours until death, Adolphus de Yasacour.’ 

“ Is not that an absurd letter ? He takes it -for granted that I shall accept 
him, such a puppy as he is! ” 

“ And now you must answer it, Kate ; poor fellow, he has completely lost 
his bet,” said May, laughing. “ I shall leave you to do so, as I have 
promised Frank to go for a walk with him.” So saying she tripped lightly 
down stairs, and joined Frank, who was waiting impatiently for her. 

Kate watched them from her window until they were out of sight, and 
then sat down to reply to De Yasacour’s proposals. She refused them in a 
calm, decided manner, that would leave no doubt in- the mind of the reader, 
and then, when she had finished, threw herself in an arm-chair. As she sat 
there, half-reclining, she seemed like “ the embodied vision of the brightest 
dream” that ever blessed the eyes of mortal, with her bright hair, which had 
escaped from its fastening, streaming around her, her lustrous hazel eyes fixed 
pensively in thought, now flashing, now growing strangely dark, as different 
emotions chased each other rapidly across her mind. She was for the first 
time examining her own heart, which told her that she loved with all the 
fervour of first love the noble Percy, and that he returned her affection she 
could hardly doubt, for every look and gesture of his betrayed the truth. 
With what rapture she dwelt on the tones of his voice; for when addressing 
her they assumed a deeper, tenderer tone, and she felt again in imagination 
that soft lingering pressure of his hand. 

Musing thus, Kate was awakened from her trance by hearing a well-known 
footstep, whose sound caused her heart to beat with redoubled violence. Her 
first impulse was to fly, for she felt that she could not meet him alone, 
without some preparation; but she was frustrated in her design by Percy 
entering jnst as she had nearly effected her escape through the French 
window that opened into the garden. She stopped short, and with her face 
suffused with blushes, she-advanced to meet him. He took her hand gravely, 
and, after inquiring after the rest of the family, he said, sadly, “ Miss 
Lascelles, I little thought I was so obnoxious to your sight that you are 
compelled to shun me, as you did just now.” 

“No, no, no! ” interrupted Kate; “it was not that, believe me.” 

He gazed at her for an instant, and then exclaimed bitterly, “ Ah, I see it 
now! You have perceived what I have in vain attempted to conceal; and in 
your kindness of heart you wished to spare me the pain of a refusal. "Kate— 
let me call you so for once—hear me. From the first moment I beheld you I 
adored you; and to hear your voice and to receive one kind smile and look 
was joy sufficient unto me then; but now I cannot bear it. I must fly from 
the intoxication of your, presence—whereto I know not. Here I cannot stay; 
for every hour I pass with you only serves to increase my mad and hopeless 
love for you. Kate, when I am far away, and the wide sea rolls between 
us, say that you will think with kindness on one whose every thought is 
yours.” 


I So rapidly had he poured forth his words, that Kate endeavoured in vain to 
j interrupt him ; and now, when he again repeated his request, she could only 
I murmur, “ Do not go, Percy !” 

I Percy seized her hand, while he exclaimed in a voice of heartrending 
pathos, “Kate, Kate, do not trifle with me ! Do you really mean what you 
say ?” 

She replied by a look from her beautiful eyes that fully satisfied her lover, 
who stole his arm around her waist; and the embrace that follo\Vied told 
better than words could how dear they were to each other. Then came 
explanations, and vows of unalterable love ; and in their new found happiness 
we will leave them, and see how it fares with De Yasacour. 

On receiving Kate’s answer he opened it with trembling hands ; and when 
he had perused it he threw it passionately on the ground, and with dishevelled 
hair and flushed face he paced wildly up and down the apartment. 

“Fool that I have been!” at last burst from his quivering lips, “to 
fancy that such as I could win that fair, angelic creature! Oh no she could 
not be content with an empty-headed fool like myself! She would require 
deep love—love, did I say ? Ah ! no one could give her such love as I could. 
Kate—beautiful Kate ! Your image shall be for ever enshrined in my breast 
with all things good and pure ; and this day shall make me a wiser, as I am 
j a sadder man.” 

j Kinging the bell for his valet to pack up his portmanteau, he started soon 
i after for London, where our friends last heard of him as having quite given 
; up his foppish habits, and become a creditable member of society. 

I We shall now close this short history, giving only one more scene that may 
| perhaps interest our readers. 

I One morning six weeks after the events last stated, there was a great 
| bustle in the pretty village of Oakhurst. It was, we were told, a double 
I wedding, of two of the prettiest girls in the county. Just then emerged from 
j the ancient porch of the fine old church a couple radiant with happiness; 

1 they seemed indeed born for each other, and, as they stepped into the 
carriage waiting to convey them, we had little difficulty in recognising Frank 
and May. 

The second pair now' - made their appearance. They were a noble couple, 
Fercy and Kate; the bridegroom, with his handsome features wearing an 
expression of intense happiness, seemed the very personification of all that was 
perfect in man, while his no less happy bride, with a face of April smiles and 
tears, hung on his arm, while her eyes beamed with looks of devotion on the 
being she had chosen to love, honour, and obey, for the rest of her life. 

Zingara Louisa, 


LITTLE NELLY’S EYES WERE BRIGHT .—(For Music.) 


Little Nelly’s eyes were bright, 

And her laugh rang like a chime, 
On that sunny summer night 
In a bygone happy time. 

Little Nelly, too, was young, 

And my age the same as hers; 
Time had not a shadow flung 
On our youthful, joyous years. 

I was going to the wood, 

This dear little Nelly knew, 

And I thought she wish’d she could 
Go with me, her playmate, too ; 
But she said not so in words. 

It was like a glimpse in part, 
Such as oft a look affords. 

Of a secret of the heart. 


Little Nelly ask’d me then 
If I’d bring her favourite flower 
From the spot where once again 
It peepbd forth in sylvan bower. 

A bright blush her cheek did bum 
When I promised Nelly this, 

And then ask’d her in return 
For the flower, one sweet kiss. 

Little Nelly’s fav’rite flower 
Then to bring I did not miss. 

And the list’ning twilight hour 
Told the tale of love’s first kiss. 

Life with ns was then so young, 

AVe neither knew its cares nor fears; 
Time had not one shadow flung 
O’er our youthful joyous years. 

Elddib. 


THE BRIGAND. 

Chapter XVII. 

After Mr. Luttrell’s hurried visit to Spain, and his evident distrust of the 
; false Father Joachim da Costa, Frederick Somerford was in no enviable 
| state of mind. He felt as if he stood on the verge of a precipice. What 
; might not be discovered next ? Should- he remain passive until he heard 
something more ? or should he prepare for flight, in the event of Ramiro’s 
emissary being taken prisoner, and denouncing him ? After much delibera¬ 
tion, he determined on adopting a middle course. He began by paying a 
visit to Newnham Ferrers, ostensibly for the purpose of asking Lord Newn- 
ham’s advice. •* 

In answer to some question he had been asked by Lord Newnham con- 
; cerning his accession to the title, he replied, “I am placed in a most awkward 
: predicament. Mr. Luttrell puts forward obstacles in the way of my taking 
! possession of the estates. And (would your lordship believe it?) he has 
i actually gone to Spain himself to obtain authentic information of the manner 
, of my cousin’s death on the spot. So that, while I reap none of the advan- 
! tages which might naturally be supposed to accrue to me by the event of 
Lord Westfield’s death, I am yet exposed to all the annoyances the report 
of my having inherited his fortune may entail upon me. What would your 
lordship advise me to do ? ” 

“Why, really,” said Lord Newnham, I do not like to take upon myself 
to give advice in such a perplexing case. I think, however, that were I 
in your situation, I would wait until I heard again from Luttrell.” 

“That is what I must do, I suppose,” answered Somerford with a heavy 
sio-U. 

°Lord Newnham could not help feeling sorry for him, and behaved with 
great kindness to him; while Lady Alicia, hall offended at not having seen 
him before, appeared rather cool. 

He perceived this, and in the evening, watching his opportunity, said to 
her in a whisper, as he leaned over a book of rare prints. “ Lady Alicia, 

I am the most miserable being in existence. Will you meet me in the 
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shrubbery to-morrow morning at six o’clock. I must speak to you; if you 
refuse my request, I shall never sec you more.” 

Lady Alicia, quite taken by surprise, promised to meet him. But when she 
laid her head on her pillow that night, she felt sorry she had given that 
promise. Why should Somerford wish for a clandestine meeting? and that 
too, after refraining so long from paying them a visit ? She half resolved on 
not meeting him; but, on consideration, determined to acquaint her sister, 
Lady Camilla, to whom she was fondly attached, with the whole affair; and, 
if she did meet him, not to. go alone. Accordingly, rising and slipping on 
her dressing-gown, she went into Lady Camilla’s room, and standing by her 
bed, said softly, “ Camilla, awake, dear ! ” 

Lady Camilla awoke in a fright; and it was some time before she was 
composed enough to listen to Lady Alicia’s confession. When she had heard 
it, she said, “ I will accompany you, Alicia, and you are perfectly right not 
to meet him by yourself. The moment you call me, I will get up. And now 
good night, for I am very sleepy.” 

Lady Camilla went to sleep again; but not so her sister, who could not 
sleep the whole night. She awoke Lady Camilla at a very early hour, and 
having dressed themselves, they both repaired to the shrubbery, where in a few 
minutes Somerford joined them, looking however rather disconcerted when he 
saw Lady Camilla. 

“ Camilla knows all,” said Lady Alicia ; “ so you may speak freely before 
her, Mr. Somerford.” 

Somerford sighed deeply, and said in melancholy tones, “I wished to 
explain my unfortunate position to you, dear Lady Alicia, before we part 
for ever! ” Lady Alicia started. “ Yes, dearest Lady Alicia,” he continued ; 
“part we must, for I have a presentiment that Lord Westfield is still alive. 
The hope that I have dared to cherish, since I heard of his melancholy fate, 
is crushed, and I am utterly wretched ! ” 

“But,” said Lady Alicia, soothingly, “if Lord Westfield is still alive, 
surely you are in no worse position than you were before ! And I am greatly 
mistaken in the estimate I had formed of your character, if you consider 
great wealth as necessary to your happiness.” 

“ I care not for riches on my own account, Lady Alicia,” said Somerford ; 
“ but I could not ask you to share my poverty. Eight hundred a year is 
all that I possess—scarcely enough to pay for a house fit for Lady Alicia to 
reside in.” 

“Oh, Mr. Somerford! ” exclaimed Lady Alicia. “I am afraid that you 
must think me very ambitious. But you are mistaken, I assure you.” 

“Would you then, dearest Lady Alicia, be content with a bare compe¬ 
tency ? ” asked Somerford. 

“ I would, indeed ! ” she replied with a slight blush. 

“But I have not even that to offer!” he exclaimed impetuously, and 
turned from her. “Oh! forgive and pity me. Lady Alicia,” he added, “for 
I scarcely know what I am about. For a brief period I did indulge in the 
fond hope that I might call those peerless charms mine—but it is vanished 
for ever ! ” And he hid his face in his hands as if quite overcome. 

“I do not understand you,” said Lady Alicia. “I have already told you 
that I do not care for riches.” 

“But only eight hundred a year! ” urged Somerford. 

“ That surely would be enough with my-” 

Here Lady Camilla uttered a little scream, and declared that a wasp had 
stung her. And she was in such pain from the sting of the disagreeable 
insect, that all further conversation between Lady Alicia and Somerford was 
at an end. 

“ Bray, Sir. Somerford, see if anybody is walking about,” said Lady Alicia. 

Somerford left the sisters for a few moments, and Lady Camilla said 
eagerly, “ For Heaven’s sake, Alicia, dear, do not compromise yourself with 
that man ! I am certain he is not sincere. I will tell you my reasons for 
thinking so by and by. Affect great concern for me, and let us get back to 
my room.” 

Lady Alicia was very much surprised at her sister’s words, but, knowing 
her keen powers of observation, she placed great reliance on them, and when 
Somerford returned saying that nobody was near, Lady Alicia signified her 
intention of returning to the house immediately. 

Somerford was bitterly disappointed; his object having been to persuade 
Lady Alicia to engage herself to him, but he had been foiled in this through 
Lady Camilla’s presence of mind. With much reluctance he left them, and 
when they were safe in their own room, Lady Alicia said, “We will first put 
some Eau de Cologne to your arm, Camilla, and then you will explain 
yourself.” • 

“Did you then fancy that I was really stung by a wasp ? ” asked Lady 
Camilla. 

“ Of course I did,” was her sister’s reply. 

“ It was no such thing,” said Lady Camilla; “but I was fearful that you 
were going to say too much, and so I hit upon a device for interrupting you. 
And now I will explain my reasons for so doing. While Mr. Somerford was 
talking to you I was watching him, and as I was not interested in him, I 
'could observe him narrowly. I noticed that even while he was calling you 
his dearest Lady Alicia, and talking in a lover-like strain, he seemed as if he 
were repeating a lesson—as if he were weighing every word he said. He 
never looked once in your face while he was speaking. I looked in his 
though, and his eye could not meet mine. I am sure that he did not feel one 
single word that he uttered ; and when you were just going to say something 
about your fortune, his look reminded me of ray dream of last*night, which I 
had quite forgotten, and which I will tell you. I thought that you were 
married to him, and that you sent for me. I found you lying on 
a miserable bed in a wretched room, and when I asked you where you 
Averc, somebody said, ‘In prison.’ I said you should not remain there, 
and was giving you some money, Avhen Somerford stretched out his hand for 
it, and looked just as he did this morning.” 

“ It was certainly a strange dream,” said Lady Alicia; “but it is silly to 
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attach any importance to dreams. Yet, now I think of it, I had a curious 
dream the other night. I dreamed I saw Lord Westfield lying on the 
ground, and Mr. Somerford standing over him Avith a drawn sword; and I 
was in such a fright that I awoke.” 

“ Oh, Alicia,” said Lady Camilla, “be warned in time!” 

“ I will do nothing precipitately, my dear sister, that you may be sure of,” 
said Lady Alicia, kissing her; “ and I am very glad I did not meet him 
alone. He might have entrapped me into a rash promise.” 

“ I am so glad that he has not,” said Lady Camilla. “ But dear me! there 
is the breakfast bell!” 

Lord Newnham always breakfasted at eight o’clock Avith those members of 
his family who rose early enough to favour him Avith their company. On 
this particular morning the Lady Alicia and Lady Camilla both graced the 
breakfast table with their presence. Lady Philippa soon joined them, and 
soon after Mr. Somerford made his appearance. 

The post always came in during Lord Newnham’s early breakfast. On this 
particular morning, among the letters, was one for Lady Alicia. It was 
directed in a gentleman’s hand, quite unknown to her. She therefore 
forebore to open it until she was alone Avith Lady Camilla; and then undoing 
the envelope, she read as follows:— 

“ Dear Lady Alicia,— While I was poor I was contented to worship you 
at a distance; but now that by the death of my uncle I am become 
the possessor of immense Avealth, I can no longer refrain from telling 
you hoAv long and how ardently I have loved you. Have you quite forgotten 
those pleasant days that I used to spend at Newnham Ferrers ? I shall 
remember them to the last day of my life. If you can bid me hope, write 
me a few Avords to tell me so; if not, a single ‘no’ will be sufficient; but 
pray do not keep me long in suspense, dearest Lady Alicia. I am not 
coxcomb enough to imagine that you can love me when we have not met for 
nearly eight years. I only ask you to say that you do not love anybody else 
well enough to prevent your loving me, if you try. Believe me, dearest Lady 
Alicia, ever devotedly yours, Leonard Pelham.” 

Lady Alicia stood with this letter in her hand, the picture of astonishment. 
Lady Camilla observing her, said, “ What is it, Alicia ? ” 

Lady Alicia gave the letter to her sister, who, after reading it, exclaimed, 
“ Oh ! what a fortunate thing it is that you acted as you did! But Avho is 
this Leonard Pelham ? I have never heard of him.” 

“ You were but a child Avhen he used to come here,” said Lady Alicia. 
“ He is the third son of Sir Edward Pelham, and when I Avas fifteen or six¬ 
teen he was in the habit of coming here Avith his brother very often. St. Firmin 
and his brother were great friends. I knew, that is, I thought, that he liked 
me very much, but being only a third son, I gave him no encouragement.” 

“ And now that he is rich, after being constant to you for eight years, he 
makes you an offer,” said Lady Camilla. “ What a nice letter ! So frank 
and straightforward! Oh, Alicia! hoAv fortunate you are. And don’t you 
like this Leonard the least little bit in the world ? ” 

“ I always liked him very much,” said Lady Alicia ; “but I repressed my 
liking because he was not an eligible parti. You know, Camilla, how 
sedulously Mamma has always inculcated in our minds the necessity of not 
making an unsuitable marriage, and I really begin to wonder at my folly in 
having given Frederick Somerford even a shadow of encouragement.” 

“Then you will give him up?” said Lady Camilla, joyfully. “How 
delighted I am ! ” 

Lady Alicia had determined on doing so. She had almost made love to 
Lord Westfield, had all but consented to marry Frederick Somerford, and 
was now going to receive the addresses of Leonard Pelham. Reader, blame 
her not. Blame rather the system which dooms so many lovely girls to 
marriages in which the heart has no share. 

Lady Camilla gladly took upon herself the task of preventing Frederick 
Somerford from having another teU-d-Ute Avith her sister. And, as if fate 
had decreed it, Lord St. Firmin arrived at Newnham Ferrers that very 
evening, and, to Somerford’s surprise and mortification, was uncommonly cool 
to him. It happened that Lord St. Firmin had heard certain reports in 
nowise creditable to Frederick Somerford. These reports referred to dis¬ 
honourable transactions at the gaming-table, and had been set afloat by 
Lopez Moreno, the renegade Spanish priest. This man, by some means, had 
discovered that Somerford had sought other aid besides his in his wicked 
projects, and resolved on making him pay dearly for it. Accordingly he 
dropped hints of Somerford’s propensity to use unfair means of winning at 
cards, and mentioned more especially the affair of the twelve hundred pounds 
he had Avon from Sir John Pierrepoint. The latter, who had had his 
suspicions, finding them confirmed, began to call to mind certain circum¬ 
stances, and to compare notes with others, and the result Avas, a determination 
of the members of a certain club to expel Mr. Somerford from their society, 
unless he could clear himself entirely from the disgraceful conduct imputed 
to him. 

Lord St. Firmin was greatly annoyed to find that Somerford was a visitor 
at Newnham Ferrers, and lost no time in informing his father of the reports 
circulated concerning him. A consultation was immediately held as to the 
best means of getting rid of him. A slur Avould be cast on the whole family 
if he remained much longer at Newnham Ferrers ; and, as he appeared in no 
hurry to take his departure, Lady Newnham announced the approaching 
removal of the whole family to Brighton, whither Lady Matilda had been 
ordered, her ladyship adding a few words of regret that they could not accom¬ 
modate Mr. Somerford, the house St. Firmin had taken being onlyjust large 
enough for their own family. Somerford felt that there was a change in their 
manner towards him, an indescribable but certain change, and, as a last 
resource, he wrote to Lady Alicia. He described his ardent love and cruel 
sufferings with great fluency, and finally implored her to promise him her 
hand. He asked Lady Camilla to deliver his letter ; and the next morning, 
shortly before his departure, received a few lines from Lady Alicia, in which 
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)he told him that she had reflected on the impropriety of encouraging any 
gentleman whose addresses were unsanctioned by her parents, that if she had 
unintentionally allowed him to believe that his affection was returned, she 
begged* to undeceive him, for she could only think of him as a friend. She 
concluded by wishing him every happiness. By that very day’s post she 
wrote a letter to Leonard Pelham, exactly such a letter as he wished to 
receive and in it gave him an invitation to Brighton from her mamma. 

Somcrford had no alternative but to return to town, very much disappointed 

and discomfited. Chapter XVIII, and Last. 

AVc left Lord Westfield almost maddened by his parting with Clara. lie 
called Zambro to him, and desired him to hold himself in readiness to 
depart in an hour. Zambro appeared very sorry for him, and old Winter 
coming towards him, said, “Ah! my lord! I thought it would be so. But 
you must console yourself with the reflection that though unhappy, you are 
not dishonoured. Just compare your situation with my poor master’s! His 
son, who brought dishonour on his grey hairs, hurried to an untimely grave; 
his daughter, though innocent, doomed to pay the penalty of her brother’s 
crimes! Just think of that, my lord, and you will find that you are not so 
unfortunate as they are.” 

“I know—I know, good Winter,” replied Lord Westfield, “but I had 
forgotten something. Go to the count—I cannot look upon Clara again— 
and ask him if Ferrando’s body shall be interred with the others, or if he 
would like it to be deposited in the family resting-place.” 

“ I will, my lord,” replied Winter, and left him, saying to himself, “ How 
thoughtful and good he is! ” 

While Lord Westfield waited for the count’s answer, a soldier, who had 
been posted on the look-out, came rushing in to tell his superiors that a body 
of men, a dozen or more, were coming towards the castle. 

“ They are all stout fellows,” said he, “ and armed to the teeth, and there 
are some more behind them with ever so many mules.” 

The order was instantly given to stand to arms, and the officers so disposed 
their men that they could surround the supposed bandits as they entered the 
courtyard. But Zambro said that they did not look like brigands, and 
volunteered to go and see what they were, for fear of mistakes. In a short 
time he returned, breathless with running, and waving a large white hand¬ 
kerchief tied to the top of a green silk umbrella. 

“ Friends! Friends! ” shouted he as he came along. 

The soldiers hearing his words set up a tremendous shout, which startled 
even those who were inside the castle. Nunez rushed out first to see what 
was the matter, just in time to hear Zambro say, “ Don Felipe Escobedo, and 
an English gentleman! ” 

A scene of indescribable confusion ensued. The soldiers all crowded 
together in what had been the gateway of the castle. Nunez tried, but in 
vain, to make his way through them, while Zambro, Melchior, and Gaspar 
made ineffectual attempts to creep through the dense mass. 

At length the travellers came up to the castle, and the soldiers opened a 
passage for them. In an instant Nunez was in Senor Escobedo’s arms, saying 
in accents scarcely articulate, “ She is saved! Almira is there ! ” pointing to 
the castle. . 

“ Heaven be praised ! ” exclaimed Senor Escobedo. 

Mr. Luttrell caught sight of Lord Westfield, and seizing his hand shook it 
most heartily. Then what with everybody asking questions and not waiting j 
to be answered, there was a regular confusion of tongues, and no one could j 
understand anything. Mr. Luttrell, however, was the first who came to his 
senses. 

“ Can we not get out of this noise and hubbub ? ” said he, addressing 
Lord Westfield. 

“ It would be advisable certainly,” said Senor Escobedo. “ But is Violante 
here?—Almira, I mean?—I bring her joyful tidings, and you too, Nunez, 
most joyful.” 

“ The Count de Miraflores is in the castle,” said Nunez ; “ I will take you 
to him.” 

“ I come to restore him to health and happiness,” said Senor Escobedo. 
“When he hears what I have to tell him, new life will diffuse itself 
through his veins. Take me to him quickly; every moment of delay is 
positive cruelty.” • 

All this was enigmatical to Nunez, and to Lord Westfield; Nunez, how¬ 
ever, conducted the old gentleman to where the count was, Lord Westfield 
following with Mr. Luttrell, who was scolding him for not writing to him. 

Violante no sooner saw Senor Escobedo than she started up and threw her 
arms round his neck. Then presenting him to the count, she said, “ This 
gentleman has been a second father to me,” and addressing herself to Senor 
Escobedo, she added, “ And here is my first father and guardian, the Count of 
Miraflores.” 

“I bring you most joyful tidings, my lord count,” said Senor Escobedo. 

“ You are now, I believe, under the impression that your eldest son is about 
to be laid in a dishonoured grave, but it is not so. Prepare yourself for a 
most wonderful discovery. Nunez, come forward and kneel to your father. 
This young man, Count de Miraflores, is your true and lawful eldest son, Carlos 
de Villanova. Ferrando the brigand was no son of yours. lie was the son 
of Pedro and Juana Nunez, ana his wretched mother substituted her own 
child for the heir of Miraflores.” 

Nunez, who had knelt at the count’s feet, now raised his eyes to his father’s 
face. The count bent over him, and pressed him to his breast. 

“ If, indeed this great mercy has been vouchsafed to me,” said the count 
devoutly, “ let me know how it happened that the wretched man who lies 
yonder has been supposed to be my son.” 

“ I will tell you as succinctly as I can,” said Senor Escobedo, “ but you 
must not expect much coherency in my narrative, for I am really half-crazed 
with joy. You must know then-” 

Here he was interrupted by Zambro, Melchior, Gaspar, and some of the 


soldiers entering the room with the pack-saddles they had taken off the 
mules, and sundry logs of wood, which they deposited on the ground, that the 
“illustrious company” might be seated. And their arrival was most 
welcome. Everybody took" a seat, and Senor Escobedo prepared to resume 
his narrative. Nuiicz, however, noticed that Lord Westfield shared his pack- 
saddle with Clara, and that he preserved her from slipping off her scat by 
passing his arm round her waist. Seiior Escobedo then began again as 
follows :— 

“\ou must first know that when Nunez went in pursuit of the brigands, 
he forgot to send word to his mother where he was going ; and as he nevet 
neglected paying her a visit once a week, she was surprised when lie did not 
come as usual. So she called at the counting-house to ask why he had nor 
been to see her. I told her that he had gone on very important business for 
me, and so pacified her. But some time after she came again in a state of 
great excitement, saying that she had heard that Nunez was likely to come 
into violent collision with the dreadful brigand Ferrando, and that if any¬ 
thing happened to him she should never hold up her head a^ain. I 
endeavoured to soothe her apprehensions, but she appeared half distracted. I 
imputed this of course to her fondness for her eldest son, who indeed behaved 
towards her in the most dutiful manner. But she called again aud a«ain to- 
know if I had heard any tidings of him, and I promised to let her know if I 
had. Consequently the day after I had the pleasure of seeing Lord Westfield 
I sent for her, and told her all that I had heard from his lordship. When I 
said that Ferrando had stabbed Nunez, she fell into a fit, and- was obliged 
to be carried home. She grew worse and worse, and at last sent for me to 
hear her dying declaration. It was to this effect:—That she had committed a 
grievous sin. That she had been wet-nurse to the eldest son of the Count of 
Miraflores. That instigated by Satan, she had taken advantage of the count 
and countess having travelled to Portugal, shortly after the birth of the infant 
Carlos, to change the children, substituting her own child, Isidor Nunez, for 
the rightful heir of the count. She meant to have revealed the secret to her 
own son as soon as he was old enough, to show him what she had done for 
him, fancying that he would be grateful to her for having steeped her soul in 
guilt, to acquire rank and wealth for him. But, to her great grief and 
sorrow, her own son never cared for her—treated her with the utmost, 
disdain ; in fact, he appeared not to possess one spark of natural affection, the 
countess being the oftiy one who had power to soften his rugged nature. And 
many were the bitter tears Juana shed in secret when the boy Carlos, 
mounted on a fine horse, would pass by her with a look of contempt, in 
return for her humble curtsey. 

“ When she saw how he treated her, Juana was dreadfully disappointed;, 
the more so, as the real Carlos behaved towards her as a dutiful and affec¬ 
tionate son from the first. Then she began to feel the sting of remorse, and 
to regret the injustice she had done him. Her husband was totally ignorant 
of her guilt, as he had been travelling with the count and countess, and 
much to her sorrow left Miraflores when the children were about eleven 
years old, in consequence of an uncle of his having left him a piece of ground 
and a little money at Malaga. But Nunez being a thrifty man, did not 
choose to lead an idle life, and soon entered my service. Fortunately for the 
despoiled heir of Miraflores, I saw him and took a fancy to him. And I trust 
I have made some amends for the cruelty with which his foster-mother 
treated him. I must own that he has well repaid my care of him, and that 
his improvement surpassed my most sanguine expectations. But he is present, 
and I will not shock his modesty by praising him too much to his face.” 

The count hugged his son closely, then calling Clara, folded them both to 
his heart in one embrace, saying, “ Carlos, embrace your sister. How happy 
Senor Escobedo’s disclosure will make us all! ” 

“Ah, my father!” said Nunez, “without Yiolante’s hand I cannot be 
happy! ” 

“She is yours, my son,” he replied. “She was always destined for my 
eldest son, but said she would die sooner than marry him. However, I 
suspect she has changed her mind. Have you not, Violante ? ” he added, 
smiling beuignantly on her, and taking her hand, placed it in that of her 
lover. 

“ As I have found a brother to protect me, I do not think I shall enter a 
convent now,” whispered Clara to Lord Westfield. 

He drew her towards him, and regardless of everything imprinted a kiss on 
her glowing cheek. 

“I shall have to give up Clara, I see,” said the count, who had observed 
them; “ but Violante must replace her. Oh ! my dear children and friends,” 
he added, “ if you could but feel what a weight has been lifted from my 
heart to-day by Senor Escobedo’s revelation. lie has been made the instru¬ 
ment of Providence in enabling me to hope that the remnant of my life may 
be peaceful and happy ! ” 

A wonderful change seemed to be taking place in the old count. His dull, 
glazed looks had given way to joyful glances, happy smiles irradiated his 
countenance, and the cloud that had obscured bis intellect (tor his mind had 
been terribly shaken) seemed suddenly dispelled. As he uttered the last 
words, he rose, and stretched out his hand to Senor Escobedo, who pressed it 
warmly; indeed, the happiness of all present seemed almost too great lor 
them to bear, and a deep silence prevailed for some minutes. Mr. Luttrell, 
however, recalled them to sublunary matters, by exclaiming, “I wonder if 
we shall get any dinner! I’m terribly hungry ! ” 

Lord Westfield immediately went'to seek the gitanos, that they might pro¬ 
cure something to appease Mr. Luttrell s appetite, and on reaching the court¬ 
yard was delighted to find that while the party inside the castle had been 
encrossed by the happy discovery of Nuiiez’s real parentage, the soldiers 
outside bad removed all traces of the conflict that had taken place. The 
bodies bad been removed to a short distance from the castle, and buried—a 
quantity of the rubbish around the fountain had been thrown on the 
ensanguined ground, and the co^'t-yard no - longer .presented an unsightly 
spectacle. Lord Westfield discovered that Senor Escobedo’s escort had been 
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furnished with provisions, so he directed the gitanos to go to the village of 
Cucsta Blanca (availing themselves of the services of one or two mules), and 
procure whatever they could for a repast for those in the castle and out of it, 
soldiers and all. In the meantime he succeeded in obtaining something to 
allay Mr. Luttrell’s cravings for the present, and that gentleman declared in 
a short time that “ he felt himself very comfortable.” 

Apparently the renovated vigour of his body had a corresponding influence 
over his mind, for taking Lord Westfield aside, he said, “Your lordship has 
never inquired what has brought me here. Don’t you wish to know ? ” 

“ My dear Mr. Luttrell,” said Lord Westfield, “ when you consider that 
the happiness of my life has been at stake for the last few hours, you will not 
wonder at my want of curiosity. But I own that I am surprised to see you 

“ Bead that,” said Mr. Luttrell, presenting him with a paper he had taken 
from iiis pocket-book, and which was the paragraph in which his murder was 
announced—“ Bead that! ” 

Lord Westfield read it, and could not refrain from smiling. “ What a tissue 
of falsehoods! ” he exclaimed. 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Luttrell. “It’s all very well for you to smile, but let 
me tell you that, owing to that tissue of falsehoods, your cousin, Frederick 
Somerford, actually claimed your title and estates, and wanted me to advance 
him two thousand pounds besides. Moreover, I have actually seen the holy 
father who assisted you in your last moments, and who described your end as 
truly edifying, which no doubt it was, considering that he had in his posses¬ 
sion a promissory note of yours for twenty thousand dollars. But, I fancy 
that his reverence will find himself in rather an embarrassing position if he 
presents your note for payment. I have left orders for him to be arrested.” 

“I will explain all this,” said Lord Westfield. “Frederick, I grieve to 
say, paid Ferrando’s lieutenant, Eamiro, or rather, I should say, promised to 
pay him three thousand dollars to assassinate me, but I outbid him, and 
offered twenty thousand, so I saved my life.” 

“I knew that there was something wrong about the business!” exclaimed 
Mr. Luttrell, rubbing his hands gleefully. “ I suspected it from the first. 
Whoever heard of a respectable priest not speaking Latin ! ” 

He then related very concisely all that had taken place between Frederick 
Somerford, the pseudo-priest, and himself, and Lord Westfield thanked 
him warmly for his attention to his interests. 

“ I think, my dear Mr. Luttrell,” said Lord Westfield, “ that it will be 
advisable for you to write to Frederick, telling him that his wicked machi¬ 
nations are discovered. You m&y also tell him that I will give him five 
thousand pounds, on condition of liis leaving England. He has not even the 
excuse of my having behaved in a niggardly manner towards him, for I have 
made him a handsome allowance, and paid his debts twice.” 

“ I’ll attend to your lordship’s directions,” said Mr. Luttrell, “ as soon as 
possible. I’m glad I’ve been a match for him, however.” 

They then returned to the happy group in the castle. The count was 
seated between Clara and Yiolante, a hand of each clasped in his. Seiior 
Escobedo occupied the prie-dieu, while Nunez had thrown himself on the 
floor at Yiolante’s feet. Lord Westfield hastened to follow his example, but 
Mr. Luttrell, whose matter-of-fact disposition forbade anything like romance, 
earnestly recommended the two young men to follow his example, and to 
convert the pack-saddles into seats. Lord Westfield looked round lor old 
Winter, but he was nowhere to be seen. However, he made his appearance 
shortly after Zambro and the other gitanos had returned from Cuesta Blanca, and 
helped them provide a repast for all those assembled in and about the castle. 
And, much to the surprise of the count, he entered the room bearing several 
packages, followed by the gitanos similarly loaded, and when these were 
undone nearly all the family plate of the Count de Miraflores was exposed to 
view. The count was too much affected to speak at this proof of his old 
servant’s devotion. And during the meal, which they all partook of, Winter 
took his station behind his master, and served him with wine in one of his 
own massy goblets of silver, which piece of grandeur presented rather a 
curious anomaly, as they were obliged to place their plates on their knees for 
want of a table. 

In the evening the soldiers departed, guarding all their prisoners carefully, 
until they reached a wood, on emerging from which it was discovered that 
Manuel and Martin had disappeared. The rest of the brigands were safely 
conveyed to Antcquera. 

How to dispose of themselves for the night was the next consideration of 
the party at the castle ; and it was arranged that Yiolante, Clara, the count, 
and Winter should pass the night at the cottage, while Carlos (Nunez no 
longer), Lord Westfield, Senor Escobedo, and Mr. Luttrell should remain at 
the castle, and manage as well as they could. They were all to meet again at 
the castle the next morning. 

A happier group never assembled, and after breakfast Zambro made his 
appearance, informing them that a report was in circulation of the civil war 
being at an end, and Isabella the Second universally proclaimed. Senor 
Escobedo, upon this, begged to know what were the Count de Miraflores’s 
plans. 

“Now that I have an object to live for,” replied the count, “ and 7 a son (of 
whom I am proud) to inherit the title of Miraflores, I shall resume my rank, 
and with some of the money iny good Winter’s forethought preserved for me, 

I shall have this castle put in repair and modernised. And I must look after 
the tenants who have retained possession of their land, without, however, 
thinking it necessary, since the country became unsettled, either to pay any J 
rent for it, or to coniine their holdings to their original limits. They will 
be astonished when they find their lord make his reappearance amongst them. 
And the rest of my days will be devoted to the improvement of my 
property for the sake of Yiolante and Carlos.” 

“ And will not some of my fortune help to improve your property, dear 
father ?” asked Yiolante. 

“ My dear Yiolante.” was his reply, “ I am sorry to inform you ‘that Don 


Tclesforo de Guzman, who had possession of your property, embarked it in 
the cause of the usurper* consequently many, many years must elapse before 
you can obtain compensation.” 

“Well,” said Yiolante, “ a bitter drop must remain, I suppose, at the 
bottom of my cup of happiness; but after having undergone what we both 
have, neither Carlos nor I ought to repine.” 

“By the bye,” said Lord Westfield, “there are many things I wish very 
much to have explained, if the count will favour me with an explanation.” 

“ Willingly,” replied the count. “ Ask me whatever questions you wish 
answered.” 

“ In the first place, then,” said Lord Westfield, “ how does it happen that 
the Senora Yiolante’s life was saved ?” 

“I will tell you,” said the count, “and at the same time give you an 
account of other circumstances connected with past events. This castle, you 
must know, has a network of secret passages about and under it, with some of 
which I myself am unacquainted; I never knew of the one communicating 
with the outlet in the rocks, at the back of the forest, but there are many 
others which have served me as places of concealment. In fact, my dear 
friends, I feel now that my misfortunes must have in some degree disordered 
my brain, and, since yesterday, a heavy pressure seems removed from it. In 
proof of this, I made a vow never to behold again the light of the sun, as a 
penance for being the father of the unhappy man who was supposed to be my 
son. Winter knew of my vow, and supplied me with provisions, while I 
roamed about the gloomy passages like a troubled ghost. In this way, from 
a small aperture in the pedestal of the statue in the courtyard, I beheld all 
that passed when Carlos was brought before Ferrando, when the latter had 
carried off Yiolante. He appeared to be seized with a sudden horror as soon 
as his rage was satiated, and led his band away from the castle. When the 
brigands were all gone, 1 quitted my hiding-place, intending to bury ray poor 
Yiolante’s remains, but to my inexpressible surprise and delight I discovered 
that she still breathed. I bound up her wound as well as I could, and 
conveyed her to my retreat, which I will show you some day. It is enough 
that it leads to the pedestal of the statue of the Cid.” 

Lord Westfield and Carlos exchanged a smile, and the count continued. 

“ Shortly afterwards I had the satisfaction of seeing my dear Yiolante 
restored to animation. Her joy on recognising me was excessive; so much 
so, that I trembled lest it should prove injurious to her. But it appeared to 
produce quite a contrary effect. I returned to seek the body of Carlos, but 
found that I had been forestalled by Lord Westfield, who watched over him 
as I did over Yiolante. I heard him relate the history of his love for Yiolante 
and his sufferings, and was so affected that I could not refrain from whispering 
a few words of hope to him. On telling Yiolante (whose wound healed 
rapidly) what I had heard, she confessed to me that she had loved Carlos for 
a very long time, but had not believed her love to be reciprocated, until the 
near approach of death to both opened her eyes. I immediately gave my 
consent to her marrying him, and we held a consultation as to what should 
be done. Yiolante expressed a wish to remain concealed until- Ferrando 
should have left the convent of St. Dominick, when she would ask Clara to 
accompany her to Malaga, where she would take precautions to frustrate any 
further designs of Ferrando. This scheme, however, failed, owing to 
Bamiro’s carrying off Clara. When Ferrando, after coming to Mira¬ 
flores in search of Clara, ordered the castle to be strictly watched, we became 
alarmed, for I had a very scanty stock of provisions, and when that was 
finished, if I could not communicate with Winter, what was to become of us ? 
In this extremity I wandered over all the subterranean passages leading from 
my hiding place, and examined them narrowly, in the hope of discovering 
some outlet at a distance from Miraflores, and was fortunate enough to dis¬ 
cover one, which terminated at the Peiia Negra. Elated with my discovery, 
I hastened to impart it to Yiolante, and we both resolved on availing ourselves 
of it without delay ; but Bamiro had set a watch near the Pena Negra, and 
we had scarcely emerged into the open air when we were taken prisoners by 
his emissaries, and brought before Ferrando. You know the rest.” 

“ Now,” said Carlos, “my sister must tell us what befel her after she was 
earned off from the cottage.” 

“ I have very little to tell,” said Clara. “ I was so frightened that I 
hardly remember anything until I found myself being carried in a rude litter 
over rock^ through woods and valleys, and across mountain streams. After 
we had travelled in this manner for some hours we suddenly stopped, and I 
heard some one utter an exclamation of impatience and annoyance. He then 
gave orders to turn back again, and after a long march, I was lifted from thg 
litter, and carried to someplace which, to my astonishment, I recognised as the 
little turret room on the further side of the castle, and still more to my astonish¬ 
ment, the flooring of the closet there was taken up, and I was earned down 
some stairs into a little place where no light was admitted, except what found 
its way through two or three narrow openings in the wall. Here I remained; 
some bread, wine, and cold game being left with me, until Bamiro entered my 
prison and restored me to—my friends.” 

“ And,” said Yiolante, “did not Bamiro tell you why he had earned you off ? ” 

Clara blushed deeply, and replied, “ He said that he was very much in love 
with me, and had seen me one day in the garden of the cottage, having 
climbed up the palisades on purpose to look at me, because he wanted to see 
what an English girl was like. And he moreover said that he intended to 
deliver Ferrando up to justice, as soon as he had secured favourable terms for 
himself; that he knew where the treasure was kept, and could help himself to 
as much of it as he liked; that he would marry me, and take me to his native 
place, a village near Burgos, of which I forget the name; that he would 
purchase an estate there, and we should be lord and lady of the place.” 

“ So that Ferrando was at the mercy of that traitor! ” said Carlos. 

“Now,” said Lord Yfestfield, “perhaps Carlos will tell us how he came so 
opportunely to our assistance with the detachment of soldiers.” 

“That I will,” said Carlos, “with great pleasure. You may remember 
that when you came to the little wood where you had left Winter, the three 
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oitanos, and myself, I never made my appearance. On catching a glimpse of 
S’errando my blood boiled, but I reflected that I ought not to prevent him 
from restoring Clara to you, so I drew back further into the wood, and 
remained there until you had all gone in search of Clara. I then reflected on 
■what I should do, and after mature deliberation resolved to go towards 
Santa Fe, and endeavour to rouse the people around to join me in capturing 
or killing Ferrando. As I was hurrying onwards I met one or two scouts 
sent out°to discover if Ramiro, who "had been in correspondence with the 
authorities at Santa Fe, was coming to meet them. They mistook me for one 
of the brigands at first, hut I soon undeceived them, and telling them that I, 
without reward, would guide them to the present haunt of Ferrando’s band, 
they received my offer with repeated vivas! When we came near Miraflores, 
we discovered that the brigands expected us, and then I told the officer in 
command of the subterranean passage leading into the castle hall. * Only let 
me get them between two fires,’ said he, ‘ and I’ll answer for their capture! ’ 
And the result proved that he was right.” 

“ And thank Heaven,” said Senor Escobedo, “the brigands will no more 
infest the Sierra! But I have a proposal to make, my lord. It will be 
extremely inconvenient for you to remain here at present; consequently I 
would suggest that the present company should return with me to Malaga, 
.and I will place a country-seat I have at the count’s disposal. The young 
.lovers need not be uneasy lest their marriage should be delayed; meanwhile 
an architect can be sent here to do all that is necessary. And as I intend to 
retire from business very shortly, I shall feel obliged to the count if he will 
grant me some land on which to build a comfortable residence; for I cannot 
make up my mind to he separated entirely from Yiolante. I have felt the 
delights of my assumed paternity too deeply to give them up easily. Does 
my plan meet with your approbation, my lord count ?” 

“ Most assuredly it does, my excellent friend,” replied the count; “ indeed, 
I almost feel tempted to throw all the burden of business matters on your 
shoulders.” 

“ They have been accustomed to it for more than forty years,” replied 
Seiior Escobedo, smiling; “and I shall be most happy to relieve you 
of its weight.” 

Accordingly in two days the whole party was on the road to Malaga. 
Zambro and the other two gitanos returned to their tribe, the former 
shedding many tears at parting from Lord Westfield, who rewarded them all 
most munificently. 

On arriving at Malaga Senor Escobedo found that his orders had been 
attended to, and that the false priest Da Costa was safely lodged in prison. 
He had presented Lord Westfield’s promissory note, and being questioned as 
to how it had come in his possession, gave such very unsatisfactory answers, 
that his person was secured at once. It was afterwards discovered that 
Ramiro had calculated on assassinating Lord Westfield on the 12th of 
August, and had caused the account of the murder to be inserted iu the 
French paper according to previous arrangement with Frederick Somerford. 
Miguel was tried, and condemned to the garotte. 

Lord Westfield and Carlos were so importunate for the two marriages to 
take place without delay, that the count and Senor Escobedo hurried the 
preparations for the double ceremony. But before it took place Mr. Lutt-rell, 
who had returned to England to prepare the settlements, &c., wrote to Lord 
Westfield, informing him that Frederick Somerford was no more. The 
account he gave of his death was as follows :—He had met Lord St. Firmin 
in London, and (as he had not succeeded in clearing himself from the mal¬ 
practices laid to his charge) the young nobleman treated him with marked 
contempt, or at least what Frederick chose to consider as such. A challenge 
to Lord St. Firmin ensued, and at the first fire Frederick Somerford was shot 


yet so it is. Zambro, convinced by the fulfilment of his grandmother’s pro¬ 
phecy respecting Lord Westfield, that something more than common attracted 
her towards him, only waited until the grave had closed over her, and then he 
came over to England with his wife and children to claim the performance of 
a promise Lord Westfield had made him; and he still stoutly maintains that 
“ raquita’s predictions always came true.” Stella. 


THE TRYST. 


We stood in the green old forest’s shade, 
One glorious summer noon ; 

Through the leafy trellis above us stray’d 
The radiant light of June. 

Our hands, in a loving clasp they lay, 

But our lips, they could not speak; 

For a parting tryst we kept that day 
Was told in each paling cheek. 

We vow’d, as we sever’d the ring of gold, 
That time should not divide • 

Our hearts, whose treasures of love untold, 
For waiting years could bide. 

We vow’d each night when the starlit sky 
Over many lands should shine, 

That he in his eastern home, and I 
In the quiet light of mine, 

Would in spirit keep again the tryst 
We held by those forest trees ; 

And fancy a plaint of the voice we miss’d 
Was borne on the passing bi*eeze. 

We said, though our brows grew sad the 
For the future, dimly seen, [while, 
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Wo would come again when fate should 
Where our early love had been, [smile 

The sun it is there as of yore so gay, 

When the shining leaves unfold, 

But we never have stood since that sum- 
In the trysting place of old. [mer day 

We’ve kept our faith thro’ the stormy test 
Of distance, time, and tears ; 

Love’s tiny bark knew where to rest 
Through all those troubled years. 

Our hearts have never weary grown, 
Though we wait and tarry yet; 

The spirit loved has purer shone, 

Through the shadows round it set. 

How brief and few were the joys we had. 
As we sail’d along life’s stream ! 

Oh, earth, oh earth, how many and sad 
Do your parting momenta seem ! 

In the coming years, as they ebb and flow, 
Hope’s star may at last grow dim ; 

But then, in a better land, I know 
I shall keep my tryst with him. 
_ T. J. C. 


STANMORE. 


Chapter IX. 

Charley Airley’s fellow-travellers in the cumbrous vehicle were a servant 
maid, returning to her place after a short holiday, a widow, and a sailor, 
whose leave had expired. All three, like poor Charley, were suffering from 
the regret of parting; and for some hours after their departure little or no 
conversation passed between them. But when the time arrived for dinner the 
gloom began to pass away. They were all provided with food for the journey 
save the seaman, who dined in the alehouse at which the waggoner baited his 
horses, from whence he good-naturedly brought a tankard of ale, and offered 
to his companions, including little Charley. As he presented it to the hoy 
his eye fell on the hard crusts and mouldy cheese with which Whatmore had 
supplied his protege, and he uttered a sudden «ath, asking “ If that was all 
his mammy could find in her locker to give him ?” 

Raising his meek blue eyes with an expression that touched the honest 
fellow, Charley answered that “ he had no mother—she had been dead and 
gone a long time.” 

“By George, I might have guessed it by the look of your rations!” 
exclaimed the sailor. “ The poor soul would have starved for a week before 
she would have given you such stuff as this to eat;” and he pointed with a 
gesture of loathing to the cheese. “ There, throw it overboard, and you and 
I will mess together. Is that all the bread, too, you’ve had served out for 
your three days’ cruise ? ” 

“Yes, sir; Mr. Whatmore said I must make it last till I reached 


through the lungs. The same newspaper that gave an account of the duel 
and its fatal results contained also the announcement of the marriage of | 
“Leonard Pelham, Esq., of Uplands, Hants, to the Lady Alicia, eldest 
daughter of the Earl of Newnham.” Lady Alicia had kindly yielded to 
her lover’s request not to delay the marriage, but to take into consideration 
his eight years’ silent courtship. 

Great were the rejoicings that ensued thereupon at Newnham Ferrers, for 
the family etiquette having been strictly adhered to, and the eldest daughter 
of the house disposed of, Lady Matilda was permitted to make her deout in 
the fashionable world, and in three months became Countess of Palgrave! 
Her three younger sisters were successively brought out, and quickly met 
with unexceptionable partners. 

Lord St. Firmin, seeing his sisters vacate their places at table, one after the 
other, so quickly, thought that the house looked lonely, and as he was supposed 
to be consumptive he went to pass the winter in Devonshire; he took a j 
fancy to the daughter of a country squire there, and married her, contrary to 
the custom of the family, which for ages had not had any lady under an earl’s 
daughter introduced as Lady St. Firmin. He had a numerous family, and is 
now a happy grandfather. 

With respect to the principal personages of my tale—some have “ passed 
away,” others still survive to thank Heaven for having escaped Ferrando’s 
tender mercies. The old Count de Miraflores died about fifteen years after 
seeing Carlos and Yiolante united in marriage. Seiior Escobedo lived three 
years longer, and then followed his esteemed old friend to the grave. Carlos 
and Yiolante are as happy as two persons can be who love each other devo¬ 
tedly. They have one son, Felipe, to whom Senor Escobedo was godfather. 

Lord Westfield and Clara are happy also, Clara (whose mother was an 
English Protestant) adopting the religion of her husband. They have a large 
family, and travel to Spain every alternate year, Carlos and Yiolante paying a 
visit to England every alternate year likewise. 

At W estfield Hall may be seen a family of dark-skinned, bright-eyed boys 
and girls, grandchildren of his lordship’s porter there, who came from Spain, 
and is called by the people in the neighbourhood Mr. Samborough, a very 
grave, dignified personage indeed, and one in whom the reader would scarcely 
recognise our old acquaintance Zambro, the gitano of the Sierra de Ronda— 


London.” 

“ Well, it’s short commons for a young lad! He must be either a miser or 
very hard up.” 

“ La, to be sure, lie’s a horrid miser !” cried the girl; “ every one in the 
village knows that. And so you’re one of the little boys that he took 
care of?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Charley. 

“ And where’s your brother ? ” she asked. 

Charley’s eyes tilled as be replied, “ He’s living at Master Gilson’s, ma’am. 
I shall never see him again!” 

“ La !—why not ? Where are you going ? ” 

“ To London, ma’am—and it’s so far away ! ” 

“Only three days’ journey, child. You can go and see him sometimes.” 

Charley brightened at the news; and while these words were exchanged 
between them, the sailor had run back to the inn, and now returned with a 
slice of cold pork and a biscuit. 

“ Add that to your bread,” he said kindly, “ and eat as much as you have 
a mind to. As I said, you shall mess with me till we part company.” 

“ You are very kind,” said Charley, hesitatingly, “ and I am much obliged 
to you; but I have half-a-crown of my own that Mr. Gilson gave me, and I 
don’t like to take from you while I can buy for myself.” 

“ That’s my brave boy! ” exclaimed the seaman. “ I like your spirit; hut 
eat v&at I have brought you now, and you shall pay for your dinner to¬ 
morrow.” 

From this moment the orphan hoy became an object of interest to all his 
companions. The women wore curious to know something of the jealously- 
guarded interior of Whatmore’s house. They asked Qharley endless questions 
as to. the miser’s ways and doings, and the child answered artless!v, only 
refraining, as he had promised, from all mention of his discovery of "his old 
protector’s buried hoard. 

The sailor listened with simple wonder. Whatmore was an extraordinary 
phenomenon in his eyes. He was curious to know where Charley was now 
going, and what he was to do for his future livelihood. The little fellow told 
him that lie had a place, and showed the written address which Whatmore 
had given him. Nancy peeped over as the seaman spelt it out. 
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“Well I never!” she exclaimed, as she read the name—“ why it’s 
at master’s! You must be the lad who is to grind his colours for him, and 
go errands, and answer the door; ay, and help me if I want it. I did not 
Enow Joseph was gone yet.” 

Charley was glad to hear that his merry companion would remaiii.with him, 
and he questioned her timidly as to his new master. 

“ He’s a painter,” replied the girl, “and makes a deal of money, hut he’s 
a’most as great a miser as Whatmore himself. He goes q ' J 
and is very close and saving; but you’ll have enough to eat 
keep house as well as do for him, and I’ll take care of you.” 

“ I am glad he is a painter,” said Charley; “ I love drawing pictures 
myself.” 

“ Pray, miss, has he ever painted you ? ” inquired the sailor. 

Nancy laughed and coloured, but quickly replied, “ Oh, yes, to be sure, I 
have been a ‘ study ’ four or five times already,—it saves hiring.” 

“ And I am sure he could not have a prettier face to paint,” said the 
sailor, courteously. 

“ Oh, for the matter of that, he don’t always care for prettiness,” said 
Nancy. “ I’ve known him sit for hours a-drawing a wrinkled old woman in a 
red cloak. A friend of his brought her to the house, and it was such a joke, 
too !—told him he’d got a good subject for him. The old dame, whose head 
was full of stories of folks that had been ‘burked’ for the doctors, thought 
she was going to be killed, and screamed awfully ‘ Murder! ’ and ‘ Police ! ’ 
They’d hard work to make her believe they meant no harm, and to get her to 
stay and sit.” 

“ Well, this youngster seems to have the luck of meeting with queer fish,” 
said the sailor. 

“ He’s well away from old Whatmore, anyhow,” said Nancy. “ If he don’t 
like our situation, he can easily get another in London.” 

“I am sure I shall like to be with you,” said Charley; 
cheerful and so kind.” 

“That’s a dear,” said Nancy, giving him a loud kiss on his forehead. 
“ I’d rather have a bit of a thing like you about the house than such a great 
lout as Joseph was. How old are you ? ” 

Charley didn’t know—nobody had ever told him. He had no birthday. 

“ Never mind, we’ll make you one then,” said Nancy. “Let’s see,—your 
name’s Charley. Well, you shall keep Oak Apple Day for your birthday, and 
I’ll make you a cake on it.” 

The waggon reached its place of destination late in the evening of the 
third day, and the travellers, who had interchanged many little kindnesses 
and civilities, felt unwilling to say farewell to each other. The sailor was 
bound the next morning for Portsmouth to join his ship, but he promised to 
come and see Nancy and Charley as soon as he should be paid off from his 
next cruise. Meanwhile, he insisted upon carrying the girl’s box for her as 
far as her master’s house; so she took his arm, and with Charley on the 
other side they proceeded towards Soho, in a street of which quarter the 
painter lived. 

The boy was too much occupied in gazing on the gas-lighted shops and 
passing vehicles to heed the conversation of his companions; he felt bewildered 
and confused, and was glad when they stopped at his new home. Nancy 
took a somewhat lingering farewell of her companion, and wiped her eyes, 
and coughed a little, as she rang for admittance. The door was opened by a 
cheerful-looking woman, whom the girl saluted as Mrs. Green. 

“ This is the new boy master has hired,” she added, as they entered. 
“ How is master now ? ” 

“ Much the same as usual,” replied Mrs. Green, “ and very impatient for 
you to come home.” 

“Well, here we are, both of us,” said Nancy. “Come along, Charley, and 
see master.” 

Charley, bundle in hand, followed her. They ascended two pairs -of stairs, 
and Nancy, pausing, knocked at a door. 

“ Come in,” said a harsh voice; and, obeying the command, the girl and 
the little boy found themselves in a small room, lighted by two dim candles, 
which by.t imperfectly revealed certain strange forms that haunted the dark 
dismal corners. 

“I’m come back, sir,” said Nancy, briskly. 

“ Almost time, too,” was the sharp rejoinder. “ Who is that behind you ?” 

“ Your new boy, sir,” she replied. Step forward, Charley.” 

“ Where did you pick him up ? ” asked the surly occupant of the apart¬ 
ment, closing a large volume that he was reading, and laying it on the table. 

Nancy related the particulars of their encounter. 

“ Umph ! ” said her master ; “ come into the light, boy.” 

Charley obeyed timidly. There was a certain grace about the child, and 
his worn garments (for he had travelled in his old clothes), and the long curls 
of rich brown hair hanging loosely on his shoulders, gave him a strfkingly 
picturesque appearance. His eyes, also, had a touching expression of meek¬ 
ness and softness which rendered them really lovely. The artist was struck 
by him. 

“ Very good, very good!” he exclaimed, rubbing his hands. “ Delightedly 
ragged—and such hair ! Don’t stir from where you stand.” ** 

“La!” ejaculated Nancy, in her indignant tone, “delightfully ragged! 

I never heard tell of such a thing! Poor little soul! It is a sin and a shame 
that he has had nobody to make him tidy-like, and mend him up, and cut his 
hair like a decent boy’s. I shall do it for him myself to-morrow.” 

“ You dare to do so, and you shall see what will be done to you,” said the 
artist, rising for his palette and brushes. “ I won’t have him tidy. I won’t 
have him cropped. Stand still, boy.” 

Forthwith he proceeded to make a sketch of the child, who, wearied and 
sleepy after his long journey, drooped towards him rather than stood. Nancy 
knew her master's mood too well to interfere with his present occupation; 
therefore, just giving Charley an encouraging nod, she stoic out of the room, 
to see that he had a comfortable bed and a good supper prepared for him. 


The painter kept Charley about half-an-hour, and then, rewarding his 
patience in retaining his first attitude by a few words of praise, he dismissed 
him to the kitchen, where the rare luxury of a meat supper and a hearty 
greeting, revived his sinking spirits. 

Nancy had already created an interest for him in the breast of Mrs. Green, 
by a somewhat fanciful narration of the ills his childhood had been heir to ; 
and Mrs. Green, who had been her substitute (filling her place during her 
holiday), and who was the mother of many children, with true maternal 
sympathy could not feed and pet the boy sufficiently ; and gave him a general 
invitation to come and sec her whenever he could get out. 

Charley went to bed quite happy, thinking London the nicest and most 
friendly place he had ever even dreamed about; nor did this pleasant im¬ 
pression flit away, as is too often the case, with the light of day. 

The morning was cheery and sunshiny, and Nancy herself as she bustled 
about and sang at her work, was enough to make a dull house glad. 
Following the sound of her voice, Charley hastened, as soon as he was 
dressed, to the room in which he had first seen his master; but, on entering 
it, he forgot to greet her, so delighted was he with the scene it presented. 
The windows faced the east, and a glorious July sun was pouring floods of 
radiance into the apartment, and lighting up pictures, such as Charley, who* 
had never seen any but the sign of the village inn, and the cuts in 
his old books, looked upon as little less than magical. Radiance and glorious' 
colours, and strange beautiful forms, danced before him in the flickering 
light, and Nancy .herself, seen through a thick mote-filled sunbeam, appeared 
to have undergone some wondrous transformation. 

“ Well,” she said, pausing in her task of dusting the furniture, “ your 
early rising won’t hurt you. I have been up an hour. But what’s the 
matter ? How you stare ! Have you lost your tongue during the night ? ” 

“ Oh, Nancy! ” exclaimed the boy, “ what a beautiful place ! ” 

“ Dear! do you like it? ” said Nancy. “ Now I don’t think much of it 
it would be nothing without the picters.” 

“ Oh no! ” he replied; “ but they are so beautiful. And how nice you 
look, too ; you are dressed so prettily.” 

“ You strange boy! ” said Nancy. “Why I am quite a fright in this old- 
fashioned set-out; anybody would think I came out of the Ark. But it’s 
master’s whim. He thinks it a pretty dress, and unless I have to go out of' 
doors, or to dress up for a ‘study’ as he calls it, I am always in it.” 

“ And I like it best, too,” said Charley, decisively; “I am glad that you 
always wear it.” 

Nancy laughed as she replied, “ Master’s got a boy after his own heart, I 
see. Now, come to breakfast; by the time we’ve done, master will want 
you. He is very early himself.” 

“ Dear Nancy, please let me look at these beautiful pictures first.” 

“Make haste then!” she exclaimed. “Look! in this corner is the old 
woman whose wrinkles seemed to puzzle him so. Don’t she look as if she’d 
come out of the picter to us ? ” 

“ Who is that stern, terrible-looking man ? ” asked Charley, pointing to a 
portrait. “How cold and cruel he looks! His eyes seem to follow us.” 

“ I don’t know,” she replied. “Master paints generally out of his own 
head. I suppose he has a good memory, and recollects people’s faces. I 
never saw that gentleman. But hark! there’s master’s step on the stairs— 
he’ll be ringing for his breakfast directly—we mustn’t look at any more 
picters just now,” said Nancy, as she gently pushed Charley before her out 
of the room. 

Chapter X. 

Charley’s raptures at dwelling beneath the roof of an artist gradually 
subsided. The duties of his service were monotonous, and the character of 
his master was exacting and teazing. 

Mr. Scott was only a second-rate painter, but he believed himself to be a 
great artist, and as the eccentricities and weaknesses of genius are easily 
imitated, he found it quite possible to put on absurdities and indulge whims 
which are scarcely excusable in those whose great gifts would otherwise 
perhaps put them too far beyond equality with their fellow men. But 
Charley Airley was quite willing to forgive him every fault or foible, whei^ 
permitted to look on whilst he painted. He listened eagerly, when his masted 
condescended to tell him of the great painters, whom by his own showing 
he resembled, and who appeared to Charley to be the most amusing, as 
well as wonderful individuals that he had ever heard of; as he listened thus 
almost daily, he gradually imbibed his master’s enthusiasm, and longed to be 
one of these favoured of nature. He transferred a portion of the admiration 
which he w r as thus taught for these great ones to Mr. Scott himself, and watched 
with an almost reverential awe his master’s brush travelling over the canvas. 
The same emotion made him for some time bear with the painter’s whims 
and humours, without venturing a thought of blame upon them, though it 
must be allowed his temper was at times sorely tried. 

Mr. Scott repaid this artless admiration by more kindness than he usually 
took the trouble to manifest towards any one, and thus, though his new abode 
was not quite the Paradise he had at first imagined, it was a happy home for 
Charley. 

Nancy was all kindness still. Sometimes Charley went for a walk with her, 
when Mr. Scott chanced to be out, and on one memorable evening she took . 
him to the theatre, with herself and Mrs. Green. The impression which the ~ 
play made on him delighted his kindly entertainer. He was spell-bound 
From the first. He wept—he laughed. He lived as it were in the ideal life 
before him; and when the play was ended he was so exhausted (for he was 
still but a delicate boy), that Mrs. Green proposed they should go home with 
her and have a bit of supper, as her house was near at hand. Nancy 
thankfully accepted the offer, and they proceeded thither at once. 

John Green, the eldest hope of the family, who was of the party, had been 
not a little amazed and mystified at Charley’s demeanour. It was not John’s first 
visit by many to the theatre; and his sensibilities being by no means acute, 
he was totally at a loss to account for “ Scott’s boy blubbering as he did.” 
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As soon, therefore, as he found himself under his mother’s roof, he began 
questioning Charley as to what had made him cry. 

1 “ The poor old king, to be sure,” was the reply, his voice still quivering 
a little. “I could scarcely bear to sit and see him in the storm.” 

“Why, how stupid you must be!” said John. “It was all sham—didn’t 
you know that ?” 

“ Yes, I knew it was acting,” said Charley ; “ but I forgot it at the time.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t go to the play again if it made me cry that way,” 
said John. “I should like to have the picters of that ’un to-night for my 
theatre though.” 

“ Your theatre !” said Charley, much interested. 

“ Yes, I’ll show it to you,” said John, and he produced a wooden box, into 
which slides could be introduced, supporting the pasteboard “characters” of 
any play it might please him to represent. The spectator beheld them 
through a circular peep-hole on one side of the box. 

The boy was very proud of this toy; he had bought and cut out for it, 
and bespangled too, a number of halfpenny sheets of figure, which carica¬ 
tured Kean and Kemble under every possible variety of costume and 
character. They blazed with rude tints smeared over them, the unsightliness 
of which rather disgusted the artist’s boy. His instinctive courtesy, however, 
kept him from expressing this opinion, but lie could not resist telling John 
that he thought he could draw King Lear, his daughters, and Edgar as 
“ Poor Tom.” 

On the hint John Green forthwith produced his little box of paints, 
and a cpuple of pencils, and Charley began his performance, much to his 
young host’s satisfaction. But Mrs. Green soon after called them to 
supper; and John, anxious for the completion of the half-finished sketch, 
proposed that Charley should take the paints, paper, and brushes, home, and 
do the characters at his leisure. “On Sunday,” added John, “I’ll come 
rouud to your guv’nor’s and get ’em, and much obliged too.” 

To this plan his guest eagerly consented, and returned home, with drawing 
implements in his possession, the happiest of boys. 

This was Charley’s first attempt at colour, though the walls of his garret 
were covered with figures scratched with a burnt stick. 

Every day some short period was stolen from his labours to be spent in this 
entrancing amusement, and probably no master ever contemplated a finished 
woik with greater satisfaction than Charley did these crude recollections of 
the wondrous scenes he had witnessed. He exhibited them to Nancy, who 
was equally charmed; nay, so great was her admiration of his performance, 
that she secretly showed them to Mr. Scott, who was surprised at the native 
talent which they manifested, and gave them the meed of an approval, which 
the goodnatured maid thought cold, but which really was fully adequate to 
their merits. Moreover, as he had luckily just read of the sympathy of great 
genius with all similar aspirations, he assumed a kind and patronising tone 
with Charley, gave him a few crayons, and bade him sketch outlines of the 
human figure, &c.; and, in fact, imparted as much instruction as he could 
bestow without trouble, expense, or any sort of self-sacrifice. For this much, 
however, the poor boy was enthusiastically grateful; and his progress was truly 
marvellous; working with unflagging industry and energy; stealing hours 
fropi sleep, and even from his meals, that he might do so without injury to 
Mr. Scott, whom he looked on as the best and kindest of masters. 

Meantime Charley grew intimate with John Green, who looked up to him 
as a prodigy of genius, and to whom Charley could talk with freedom of the 
only other young companion he had ever had—his brother Guy. John was 
content to listen, whilst Charley worked for his theatre, and, to the best of his 
power, consoled his friend under the sorrows of separation. 

One evening, whilst sitting beside Charley in Nancy’s neat kitchen, a 
luminous idea struck the town-boy. 

“ Why don’t you write a letter to Guy Faux ? ” said he. It was thus he 
always chose to designate the younger Airley. “ Mother’s got one of us at 
sea, and we are always glad when we get a letter. Perhaps he’d like it.” 

“ I am sure he would,” said Charley; “ but it is so long since I tried to 
write, that I don’t know if I could do it. My mother used to set me 
copies, but since I have lived with Mr. Whatmore I have not written a word.” 

“ Well,” cried John, with the exultation of satisfied vanity, “ I can write, 
though I can’t draw picters. Why don’t you learn r ” 

“ There’s nobody to teach me but Nancy,” said Charley, “ and if she could, 
she wouldn’t have time.” ? 

“She!” cried John ; “ oh, she can’t teach‘you, and I don’t know if I 
could set a copy. Ask your master to let you come to our evening school.” 

“You forget I don’t have wages yet,” said Charley. “ Who is to pay for 
my schooling ? ” 

“ Oh ! we don’t pay much—only a penny a week,” said John. “ It is our 
parson’s school, ana the other chap that helps him, a jolly fellow, comes once 
a week to teach us, as well as the master.” 

“ But I couldn’t pay even a penny,” said Charley, sorrowfully, as this 
golden vision glided before his imagination. “ I couldn’t—I wish I could.” 

“ Could what ? ” asked Nancy, who entered at the moment. John 
explained. “La! it is a pity he can't,” she said, “for learning is better than 
house and land, John; and Charley*, if he could get taught, would be a great 
man, I’m-sure. Perhaps he might turn out Lord Mayor of London some day; 
who knows ? ” And Nancy, sitting down to mend her master’s stockings, 
cogitated. 

“ ’Taint learnin’ as makes a Lord Mayor,” observed John; “ ’tis money.” 

^ “ Ah ! dear me! ” sighed Nancy, “ I wish I was rich! But never mind, 
Charley, don’Wook cast down. You won’t be above bein’ beholden to a 
lellow servant, I’m sure, and I shan’t miss the penny. I’ll ask master to 
give him leave to go, John, and I’ll pay.” 

“You dear, kind Nancy!” exclaimed Charley; “thank you—thank you! 
But I don’t like to take it from you.” 

“ Oh ! you’ll pay me again some day,” she answered cheerfully. “ You’ll 
sell your picters, and make money, as master does.” 


Mr. Scott graciously assented to the proposed plan, and it was definitivelyr 
settled that Charley should accompany John on the next school evening. 

John was proud of having been of use to Charley, and Charley in return 
did a whole set of actors for the minor theatre ; and in token of his gratitude 
to Nancy, he sketched in chalk a likeness of their friend the sailor, which, 
with a hundred faults, possessed the merit of being something of a likeness. 
Nancy blushed, laughed, and half cried with pleasure, as she received it; 
called Charley “a dear good boy,” and asked him how he knew that she 
cared about William Ho per, but finally thanked and kissed him, and 
hung up Mr. Roper’s portrait in her own little attic. 

It Nancy blushed and looked shy when she received the portrait of William 
Roper, Charley felt more uneasy still, and showed yet greater redness of face 
when on the next Monday evening he closed his reluctant hand upon Nancy’s 
penny, the price of his first week’s instruction at St, Thomas’s evening school. 

Charley little relished his first introduction. A young man, scarcely older 
than many of the scholars, was in charge of the room, but it can hardly be 
added of the pupils. 

Just as Charley eutered the light on the stairs was put out by one of the boys, 
and poor Mr. Gudgeon had to rush forth to remedy this evil, and prevent the 
escape of the gas, which might otherwise (as he explained with much earnest¬ 
ness) have “ blown them all up.” Scarcely had he quitted the room, however, 
when loud and discordant cries were raised by those on whom he had turned 
his back; one of whom yet more astonished Charley by a personal onslaught 
upon himself, which ended in the abstraction of his cap, and its lodgment on 
the top of a high cupboard. 

Charley wondered what could possibly be learned here, when a hasty 
whisper “ Here’s Mr. Ward cornin’,” reduced on an instant these warring 
elements to concord. 

Mr. Ward was the clergyman of the parish, and often personally visited his 
evening school. It was only thus indeed that he could expect good from the 
institution ; for Mr. Gudgeon, although a truly meritorious young man, who 
gave his services for a very small salary, was but ill calculated for such a 
charge. Mr. Ward had, however, no funds with which to hire a more- 
competent superintendent; for the boys’ weekly pence fell far short of defraying 
the expenses of master, books, slates, and gas. So he was forced to suffer 
things to go on as they might, assisting personally as often as his other 
duties would allow him. 

Naucy’s pence were well employed upon Charley Airley. While Mr. 
Gudgeon advanced him in the arts of penmanship, reading, arithmetic, the 
knowledge of English history, and the first elements of physical science, Mr. 
Ward was helping on to full development the naturally gifted mind and 
generous heart of his young protege. The instructed hand and the affectionate 
heart were both speedily put into requisition, to indite a letter to his brother 
Guy. It ran thus:— 

“My Dear, Dear Guy.—I am so glad that I can write a letter to you. 
I’ve learnt writing on purpose, for I had forgotten even the round o’s which 
our poor mother taught us long ago. My dear Guy, I know you think of me, 
because I think so often of you, and talk of you to everybody. There’s a 
boy here who calls you Guy Faux; you won’t mind, for it’s only,fun; and 
he’s a good fellow, and first put it into my head to learn writing and send a 
letter to you. So you must thank him for this letter, and you must thank 
Nancy too, for she pays for my learning. She’s the servant here, and is such 
a nice girl. Mr. Scott, my master, is very kind, and I like the house. I get 
plenty to eat now. Mr. Gilson has had you taught, I know;.so do please 
write to me, Guy. Do you remember the Arabian Nights we used to read ? 
My dear, dear Guy, hoping you are well as I am at this present writing,, 
believe me, your affectionate brother, Charley.” 

The allusion to his own and his brother’s health, was added at the instiga¬ 
tion of John Green, who declared that to send a letter without that clause 
would be to commit a solecism perfectly unprecedented in epistolary matters. 
John also ventured a remonstrance against the mention of the nick-name he 
had given Guy, but on Charley’s pointing out the conciliatory sentence which 
followed, and further representing the enormous labour which would be 
incurred by writing it “ all over again,” Mr. Green withdrew his objection, 
and the letter was dispatched. 

From this time, two or three years elapsed without any event of momeilt 
occurring to the individuals of our tale; it was the dead lull, for which we 
so seldom are, and yet ought to be, so grateful. 

Chapter XI. 

Dr. Robinson continued his visits to Stanmore, and each interview recom¬ 
mended him still more to the favour of Miss Cowper. One day, when 
he called, she was suffering from nervous headache ; he persuaded her to 
allow him to try a few “ passes,” in order to relieve it, and she oonsented. 
Her headache, partly the effect of a dull day and ennui , vanished before the 
spell and the excitement of mesmerism, and the relieved patient was grateful 
and delighted. She pressed a fee on the physician at his departure, but he 
refusedilt, “ being,” he said, “ unwilling to be treated professionally by one 
whom he felt ought to be a friend.” 

Poor Miss Cowper, who, from early training, was very apt to form a great 
notion of the virtue of pecuniary sacrifices, was charmed. “Most <£sin- 
terested,” she afterwards observed, to Mrs. Norman, “most unlike people in 
o'eneral! But it was plain that Dr. Robinson was no ordinary man.” 

° Mrs. Norman seldom dissented from her patroness, but her silence was not 
always assent. 

Very gradually, and by a thousand paltry arts, the mesmerist succeeded in 
rivalling the worthy village doctor in the good opinion of the amiable spinster. 
Now it was by a quiet satire on the want of skill shown generally by country 
practitioners, then by an exaggerated report of the wonders wrought by 
mesmerism. And in all, and above all, he made his way by a subtle deference 
to Miss Cowper’s prejudices—an incessant flattery of her talent and of her 
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tastes. By degrees Dr. Straker comprehended the fact that his rival attended 
Miss Cowper professionally; but, of course, he was too high-spirited, too 
gentleman-like to resent it. “ She had,” he argued, in answer to his wife’s 
indignant remarks, “ a right to choose her own doctor. Jealousy and envy 
were the besetting sins of his profession—he would watch carefully against 
them, and would strive to show the lady, and even the underhand mesmerist, 
how a gentleman ought to act under such circumstances.” 

With this right noble and Christian spirit did the doctor meet this ill turn 
in his fortunes. He was the same good-natured, pleasant friend as of old, to 
poor Miss Cowper ; civil and indifferent to Bobinson ; giving, in his conver¬ 
sations with his village patients, all the merit to mesmerism that is its due, 
and, in an amiable and indulgent, not a jealous and angry spirit, pointing out 
its fallacy in many points. With some this gentleness and lack of opposition 
told, and they gave him a well-deserved preference over the stranger, but it 
was not so with all. Novelty, the love of things strange and above their 
comprehension, drew the greater number of the inmates of the village 
neighbourhood towards Bobinson, and he had no scruples to keep him from 
improving every opportunity to his own advantage. Meanwhile, Miss 
Cowper suffered from the unhappy feeling of those who do wrong to others. 
She disliked the friends from whom her fickle fancy had wandered. She 
grew cool and distant to the Strakers, in spite of the doctor’s unfailing 
sweetness of manner, and gradually they saw less and less of each other. 

The Strakers had given up a child, and gained nothing by the sacrifice. 
Taken up with her mesmeric and phrenological studies. Miss Cowper left 
Teresa very much to the care of Mrs. Norman, and the child, deprived of her 
little brothers’ and sisters’ society, pined, and grew dull and fretful. Her 
instructress was not in fact well qualified for the task of training so. young a 
child; she had never been a mother. She was good, true, sensible, and 
pedantically clever; but she had no sympathy or tenderness of nature, and no 
love for children, so she hushed, and reproved, and checked, and teased the 
young lively child, till Teresa’s irritated temper and constant tears attracted 
Miss Cowper’s observation. She sought counsel in this difficulty from her 
new friend Dr. Bobinson. 

“ My little pet is much changed of late,” she said, as they sat in her 
pleasant drawing-room, over a cheerful fire. “ She grows irritable and peevish, 
and cries incessantly; I fear she is not well, or that we manage her badly. I 
must say this is not her natural character, which was very sweet and gentle 
when she came to me. May I ask you to see what is the matter with her ? ” 

She rang for Teresa. The child came into the room with swollen eyes, and 
her finger held sullenly in her mouth. She preserved her childish dislike of 
Bobinson, and did not wish to go and see him; nay, had resisted doing so 
when desired, and had been carried crying and struggling to the drawing¬ 
room door. Miss Cowper called her to her side, and tenderly soothed her, 
stroking her fair hair, and whispering many loving words. Her fondness for 
the little one continued, though she had given her less time of late. 

“What can ail the darling, Dr. Bobinson ? Just feel her pulse.” 

The doctor obeyed, holding with difficulty the struggling little wrist. 

“ There is very little the matter,” he said; “ a slight feverishness. I will 
give her a globule, and make a few passes over her, which will relieve her.” 

He drew from his pocket his box of globules and presented one to Miss 
Cowper, who, after some slight opposition, persuaded her pet to swallow the 
remedy; then, taking Teresa on her lap, she held her whilst Dr. Bobinson 
made mesmeric passes over her, during which operation little Teresa laid her 
head on Miss Cowper’s shoulder, and quietly fell asleep. 

“Very successful,” said the practitioner, smiiing grimly, “ very soon under 
the influence. Ah ! Miss Cowper, how charming it is to witness your pretty 
graceful playing at maternity. You would make a lovely picture, now.” 

Bobinson leaned back in his chair, put his head on one side, and gazed 
with intense admiration on the lady and her charge. Miss Cowper coloured 
and simpered. 

“I very much love the sweet little creature,” she said, tenderly; “and I 
am sure I am very anxious to bring her up properly ; but I fear she is not as 
happy as I could wish. She seems to me to want young companions.” 

“Ay,” said Bobinson, brightening at the idea, “she probably may. I 
believe that children, above all others, require the society of those of their 
own age. I dare say her little brothers and sisters would be her best 
doctors. Perhaps, if you were to send her home for a time, till she is old 
enough to appreciate the great blessing of being beloved by Miss Cowper, it 
would be better for her.” 

“ Do you think so ? ” said the lady, with some dismay. “ Oh, dear! I 
could scarcely bear to part from her, she is such a darling. * I think I might 
find some other plan.” 

She looked so distressed, that Bobinson instantly modified his views with 
regard to Teresa’s exile from Stanmore. 

“It is not absolutely necessary,” he said; “not at all, if you would not 
like it. A playfellow now and then would do; and, indeed, now I thiuk of 
it, home association might do more harm than good. It would be better 
even to get some strange companion for your little charge, than to have a 
sister or brother to play with her, who might talk of home.” jfe 

“ How very kind of you to think for me ! ” exclaimed Miss Cowper; “ and 
you aro so sensible. Beally, it is wonderful. You talk as if you had known 
my charming little one from the beginning, when, indeed, I was quite afraid 
I had been cruel to take her from her family, she so fretted after them all.” 

“ Oh, my dear madam, a doctor must study human hearts and characters 
2 S well as pulses!” said Bobinson. “It is in this especially that we, who 
have practised or do practise in the metropolis, excel the country practitioner, 
who can know nothing of human nature.” 

“ Of course not,” assented the lady, forgetting that human nature could be 
studied wherever it might be found, “ of course not.” 

Thus the stranger grew daily of more importance at Stanmore, exerting by 
skilful flattery and great assumption an influence over Miss Cowper, which, 
as it led to estrangement from their child, caused a degree of very bitter 


vexation and annoyance to the Strakers. Strangely enough, from the moment 
they had resigned the sacred trust of a child for this world’s good, all things 
had gone against them. But as yet they could not read the lesson. Teresa 
was still the heiress; and they turned from present annoyances to the golden 
vision of the future. ~ VT _ 

Chapter XII. 


Teresa’s disease of peevishness and discomfort grew worse. The child was 
not well, and indulgence only made matters worse by rendering her fretful. 
Nothing could be more ill-judged than the conjoined treatment of her gover¬ 
ness and her adopted mother. Miss Cowper invariably spoiled, coaxed, and 
petted; Mrs. Norman always addressed the poor child with an air of severity, 
scolded with little intermission, and resented every opposition to her 
authority, (especially if supported by Miss Cowper) with a degree of vengeful 
irritation which made her charge dislike her. Gradually the little one became 
obstinate and sullen, languid and spiritless; appetite failed; she drooped 
visibly; and Miss Cowper became seriously alarmed. 

“ Indeed, Mrs. Norman,” she said, “ Teresa must be very ill. She takes 
pleasure in nothing. She will neither play nor work. It must be want of 
health that makes her so sullen and inactive.” 

Mrs. Norman smiled, and replied drily, “ I think the more probable cause 
is, that she is incorrigibly idle and self-willed.” 

“ Oh, as to that, temper is merely organisation. "We may bring art to the 
aid of nature, you know,” said Miss Cowper, quoting Dr. Bobinson. 

“According to my old-fashioned notions, art, in this instance, should at 
times take the shape of a birch-rod,” suggested Mrs. Norman. 

“Shocking!” exclaimed Miss Cowper. “Pray banish such ill-judged 
notions from your mind. No, believe me, Teresa only requires congenial 
association.” 

“ Well, it is likely that a playfellow would do her good,” said Mrs. 
Norman. “Why do you not let her have one of her sisters to drink tea, now 
and then, when she is good ? ” 

“ Because they are so vulgar and noisy,” replied Miss Cowper, “ and Dr. 

Bobinson says- But no matter. I don’t want her to associate much 

with her family for reasons of my own.” 

“Nevertheless, they are her natural playfellows and companions — poor 
little thing! ” 

Miss Cowper turned a deaf ear to these words; she was weakly jealous of 
her darling’s family, and her new adviser encouraged the feeling. She 
dreaded the mother’s influence—the rivalry of nature over her own affection. 

“ I wish,” she said, thoughtfully, “ that I knew anybody who had a little 
gill of her age. I would invite the child to stay with us for a few weeks.” 

Mrs. Norman did not answer immediately; after a pause, however, she 
said, a little timidly, “ I have a niece, a god-child of my own, in London, 
who is about a year older than Teresa. She lives with my father, who is an 
artist; she is rather a strange child, but very clever and original.” 

“Just the creature we require! ” exclaimed Miss Cowper. “ Do you think 
he would allow her to come down here for a few weeks ? ” 

“ I will ask him, if such is your wish.” 

Poor Mrs. Norman, who out of her scanty income contributed greatly to 
the ease and comfort of her aged parents, began revolving in her mind, how 
she could manage to pay her niece’s journey down, and make her little ward¬ 
robe fit for an appearance at Stanmore. “ The change may be of service to 
the poor little thing,” she argued, mentally. “ Fresh country air, good milk 
and exercise, are luxuries that may give strength to her hitherto feeble youth. 
Besides, I shall thus make acquaintance with her, and have some chance of 
fulfilling the vows I made in her behalf at her baptism, and she may be of 
use to Teresa; though* I can’t quite understand this doctrine of congenial 
60 Uls.” 

“ I did not know your father was still living,” observed Miss Cowper, 
after a pause. “ May I ask his name P ” 

“It is Edwardes,” replied Mrs. Norman. 

“And an artist? ” said Miss Cowper. “I do not recollect the name.” 

“Probably not,” said Mrs. Norman, meekly. “His pictures never suifed 
the public taste, though I have heard great and famous painters say th*ey 
exhibited rare genifis.” 

“ Does he still paint ? ” asked Miss Cowper. 

“Yes, though with little pecuniary profit; but he loves his art with a wild 
enthusiasm, poor old man! It is the comfort of his age.” 

It was seldom that the taciturn companion spoke thus freely; she had, in 
fact, never named her family before. Miss Cowper was touched. 

“ You shall introduce me to this delightful person when we visit London, 
Mrs. Norman. I adore genius in every development. And perhaps he might 
condescend to give Teresa a few hints.” 

Mrs. Norman smiled. The gifted artist give hints to a scribbling child! 
But she made no answer. 

“ Will you write at once, then, for your niece ? ” asked Miss Cowper. 
“ I am impatient for my Teresa’s sake.” 

Teresa was delighted at the idea of having a playfellow; never had any day 
appeared so long as that which was to bring Florence Edwardes to Stanmore. 
The carriage had been sent to meet her. Teresa, from the deep, bay window, 
watehed the whole time till its return. It came at last, and she ran into the 
hall to meet and welcome her guest. 

A fair presence has been called a universal letter of introduction. Such an 
epistle, written in the face, the new arrival entirely lacked. Teresa, who had 
been daily and hourly taught the importance of grace and beauty, was quite 
disappointed at the first sight of her new friend. She was the oddest 
little creature that one could well imagine—very tiny, with hands and feet 
like a fairy’s, but such a face ! so yellow, and withered looking, and a nose 
that absolutely turned up, and would have been frightful but for its whimsical' 
expression, for it was (strangely enough) the most expressive feature in her 
face. A large mouth, widely separated grey eyes,, twinkling with sly fun, 
thin, faded, light hair, completed the portrait* of poor Florence Edwardes. 
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The heiress of Stanmore was absolutely struck dumb by this apparition. 
She paused in her eager advance of welcome, and gazed on her guest in 
ludicrous perplexity. Florence stepped forward and held out her hand. 
Teresa mechanically took it, and uttered the usual greeting, gazing all the 
time in Florence’s face. The voice of Mrs. Norman, who had followed her, 
broke the awkwardness of this meeting; Florence, evidently much relieved, 
returned her aunt’s kiss warmly, and was led into the drawing-room to be 
presented to Miss Cowper, Teresa following in grave disappointment. 

For some hours Miss Cowper’s experiment in congeniality did not appear 
likely to succeed. The little girls were shy, and distant to each other, but as 
evening closed in, and Teresa, at Miss Cowper’s desire, produced some of her 
puzzles and games, the mutual distaste of the little people wore off, and 
Florence grew amusing, or, as Teresa phrased it, “ so funny” that the young 
heiress was convulsed at times with laughter. 

The next day the plain little companion appeared in still more pleasing 
colours. She Avas good-tempered, though shrewd and caustic beyond her 
years, and managed with great skill to rouse Teresa out of a fit of laziness, 
and afterwards to laugh, off a fit of the spoilt child’s cross temper. Mrs. 
Norman secretly thought her niece’s education exceedingly defective, for 
Florence candidly admitted an utter ignorance of most of the routine which 
the good lady esteemed indispensable, and she Avas not competent to judge, by 
conversation," of the infinite, and (for her age) surprising resources of the 
child’s mind. 

Florence knew little or nothing of grammatical rules, globes, geography, 
or arithmetic. She was utterly ignorant of music, professed her hatred of 
the noise Teresa made playing exercises, and only convinced her aunt that 
she had an ear, by shocking her Avith a musical whistle of some street tunes. 
But she drew Avonderfully well, and had read much of a miscellaneous nature. 

Miss Cowper was charmed to find that the little girl could talk of novels 
and poems with which she was familiar, but Avhich Mrs. Norman eschewed, 
and—judging from another point of vieAv—pronounced her a young prodigy. 

Florence certainly succeeded in rousing the inert energy of Teresa to a 
certain point; beyond that, her presence and association were of little benefit, 
for it was an undeniable fact, that the beauty Avas not clever. Florence 
inspired her with a liking for reading by telling her stories, and showing 
her the books in which she might read them for herself; but such a taste, 
proceeding only from a lazy love of amusement, avqs not likely to lead to any 
really good result. 

The Strakers heard with surprise and some vexation of the new arrival at 
Stanmore. Village gossip, Avith the amiable love of tormenting inherent in 
the great mass of human nature, informed Mrs. Straker that Miss CoAvper 
had made a second adoption, that of Mrs. Norman’s niece, and that poor 
little Teresa held her patroness’s fickle faA r our upon a very uncertain tenure. 

Condolences on the possible disappointment of their expectations for their 
child, poured in amazingly on them, and poor Dr. Straker, vexed Avith his Avife’s 
vexation (for himself, he Avould then have rejoiced at the chance of regaining 
his little darling), passed an uneasy time till Florence’s visit expired, and she 
was sent back to her grandfather. Then came Mrs. Straker’s period of 
triumph. There was no end to the calls she made, nor to the exultation 
she manifested, much to the regret of the doctor, Avho Avould fain have let the 
whole affair pass off unnoticed. He did thus counsel her, very gently and 
kindly, but her way was right in her own eyes, and he loved her too fondly 
to oppose her earnestly. That single false step of giving up their child for 
gold had let already a Avhole legion of impish caves into the once peaceful 
household. Teresa’s good fortune had been also discussed before the youn^ 
ones of the family, till they had learned to envy her fate, and to estimate, as 
childhood at best never should, the value of this Avorld’s gear. They had, in 
a manner, been set up as her rivals in dress, as Ave have seen, and they were 
now vexed if they had not gay clothing. Then a spirit of jealousy had been 
roused against the family among their neighbours, Avhich manifested itself in 
many annoying shapes. 

And now a daivning uncertainty, a doubt of some possible change hereafter 
in the will", Avhich Miss Cowper had shown the father, arose, and troubled the 
mother, and through her, the doctor himselj. Often, in the depth of night, 
starting from some uneasy dream about Miss Cowper and Dr. Robinson, 
Dr. Straker would aivake with a horrible impression of wrong, and sorrow, 
and suffering, Avhich might bear no comparison Avith the slight fatherly 
anxieties that had at times haunted his pillow, Avhen all his precious little 
ones had looked for the present and for the future to his honest labour alone, 
and to the unfailing care of that Providence Avhich feeds the birds and clothes 
the lilies. 

(To be continued.) 


REMEMBRANCE. 

Oh, the old elm-tree that stood down in the dell, 
flow fresh in my memory its image doth dwell! 

For the dearest of objects on earth was to me 
In the days of my childhood that old elm tree. 

How oft Avould the merry song echo and ring, 

As o’er the clear brook on its branches Ave’d sAving ! 

Or Avith hearts light as air, and limbs young and free, 

We clamber’d the boughs of the old elm tree! 

Long years have floAvn by, ’mid sorrow and care, 

And the sweet friends of youth have vanish’d for e’er; 

Yet still, midst the gloom that surrounds me, I see, 

Like a bright gleam of sunshine, the old elm tree. G. S. H. 


Hope On !—Toil and trial are grim schoolmasters; but a flush of hope can 
make them beautiful, even as a sunbeam the rude mountain frost. 


ONE WAY AND THE OTHER. 

The following sketches, from an American paper, are equally applicable to 
certain families on this side the Atlantic :— 

ONE WAY. 

“Father,” said a woman to her husband one morning, “the boys want 
some new shoes.” 

“Want, Avant—always Avanting! ” said the man, in a cross tone. “ I’\ r e 
got no shoes; if you want them, get them.” 

.“ I don’t know Avho should, if you can’t,” answered the wife, catching the 
spirit of her husband; and the spirit once caught, she carried it down stairs 
into the kitchen, Avhere she quickly saw that breakfast was in a backAvard state. 
“ Sally,” she cried, “ why in the world is not breakfast ready ? The mornings 
are long enough.” 

“ This awful green wood ! ” cried Sally, who until now had been doing her 
best; but catching her mistress’s tone, she quite lost her temper. “The 
Avonder is breakfast’s got at all,” she muttered; while her mistress went out, 
and little Joe came in from the wood-house. 

“ Tie my shoe, Sally,” said he; “ the string has tripped me up awfully.” 

“Go away,” cried Sally, “and not pester me at breakfast time.” 

“ Cross creature! ” cried little Joe, pouting and pulling off his shoe, which 
for mischief, or not knowing what else to do, he swung at the cat lapping 
her milk. The shoe sent the cat one way and the saucer another, and the mill 
in a puddle. 

“You mischievous puppy!” cried Sally, giving little Joe a shake, and 
sending him off to the sitting-room. 

Joe, in a terrible pet, fell upon his little sister, who was playing with a 
woolly dog, a little toy her auntie had given her, making it bark in a wheezy 
tone no real dog was ever guilty of. 

“ Give it to me ! ” cried Joe, snatching it from her hand; whereupon Susy 
burst into an angry cry. Joe’s mother struck him for it, and he set up a 
hoAvl equal to any young cub in a bear’s den; so that by the time breakfast 
was ready, the family sky was dark and squally as it could Avell be; for 
crossness is catching, and “ the beginning of strife is as when one letteth out 
Avater.” 

THE OTHER WAY. 

“Father,” said a woman to her husband one morning, “the boys want 
some neAv shoes.” 

“Yes, I suppose it is most time,” answers the husband; “but I can’t so 
well spare the money just now. I Avonder if I could not black them nicely 
up, to make them answer a little longer. Let’s see uoav.” 

“Do not trouble yourself with them, husband,” said the wife. “Let me 
try and see what a gloss I can put on them; maybe they’ll look as good as 
new,” and aAvay she tripped down stairs into the kitchen. “ Sally,” she said, 
“you are a little behind in breakfast, but I’ll help you. No Avonder; the 
green Avood troubles you, I'm afraid.” 

“ Oh, no,” answers Sally, “ I’ll have breakfast on the table in a minute ; ” 
and Sally stirs about with cheerful briskness, Avhile little Joe comes in and 
asks to have his shoe tied. 

“ In a moment, deary,” answers Sally; “ wait while I run doAvn and get 
some Avood—your ma wants breakfast.” 

“Let me go,” says little Joe, “I’ll bring you some Avood,” and away 
scampers the little boy, who soon comes back with an armful. “There, 
Sally,” he says, “ won’t that help you ? ” 

“ Yes, deary,” cries Sally; “now let me tie your shoe,” and while she does 
it, Joe is looking at pussy lapping milk. 

“Pussy’s had her breakfast,” said Joe, “and I’ll take up her saucer, lest 
somebody should step on it and break it. Come, pussy, go with me,” and he 
carries her into the sitting-room. “ Pussy has had her breakfast,” he said to his 
sister; “ uoav, Avillshe think your woolly dog a real dog ? Let’s shoiv it to her.” 

Susy puts down her plaything, a little Avoolly dog, and sure enough puss, as 
soon as she suav it, bushed her tail and backed up her back, just ready for a 
fight; but pretty soon she suav her mistake, and ran under the table, as if 
afraid to be laughed at. IIoav the children did laugh! and Avhat a pleasant 
breakfast that was, Avhere kindness Avas the largest dish! “ for pleasant words 
are as a honeycomb, sweet to the soul, and health to the bones.” 


• He who never gives advice and he Avho never takes it are alike unworthy 
of friendship. 

The Greatest Seminary. —The fireside is a seminary of infinite im¬ 
portance. It is important because it is universal, and because the educa¬ 
tion it bestows being Avoven in Avith the woof of childhood, gives form 
and colour to the whole texture of life. There^are only a feAv who can 
receive the honours of a college, but all are graduates of the hearth. The 
learning of the university ma/ fade from the recollection; its classic lore may 
moyjder in the halls of memory ; but the simple lessons of home, enamelled 
upon the heart of childhood, defy the rust of years, and outlive the more 
mature but less vivid pictures of after days. So deep, so lasting indeed, are 
the impressions of eai^y life, that you often see a man,in the imbecility of age 
holding fresh in his recollection the events' of childhood, while all the wide 
space betAveen that and the present hour is a blasted and forgotten waste. 
You have perchance seen an old and half-obliterated portrait, and in the 
attempt to have it cleaned and restored, you may have seen it fade away, 
while a brighter and more perfect picture, painted beneath, is revealed to 
view. This portrait, first drawn upon the canvas, is no inapt illustration of 
youth; and though it may be concealed by some after design, still the original 
traits will shine through the outward picture, giving it tone while fresh, and 
surviving it in decay. Such is the fireside—the great institution furnished 
bv Providence for the education of man. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Edward IT. writes to us, censuring more harshly than 
we did Dark-Eyed Gipsy, who bade him be cheerful. 
“ She seems to chide me/’ he writes, “ for want of two 
things namely cheerfulness and gratitude. As to the 
first, I would remark that cheerfulness depends much 
more upon external circumstances than upon mental 
development. A millionnaire, with any combination of 
bumps will be cheerful and happy, while a poor man 
will be unhappy. With respect to gratitude, the ex¬ 
istence of the sentiment at all is a proof of that weak¬ 
ness of mind which is inseparable from the female sex. 
Probably Dark-Eyed Gipsy has sufficient wealth to 
insure that cheerfulness and to call forth that emotion 
known as gratitude. No one, of course, expects an 
English lady to be capable of comprehending, much 
less of deciding upon a question of this kind ; but if 
she read certain portions of Stuart, Mill, and Combe, 
she will soon find her cheerfulness vanish, and learn 
the lesson now rapidly being learned by thousands, 
that there is nothing upon the earth which can (or 
should) excite in a reflecting mind the emotion of 
gratitude.”—This is a strange letter; luckily its asser¬ 
tions are as wild as they are rude and sophistical. It 
is untrue that the rich are more cheerful than the 
poor. Cheerfulness depends upon activity, good diges¬ 
tion, employment, and health; and these the poor 
possess more than the rich. Sliakspeare, who knew 
human nature well, makes the rich envy the poor. 
Our proverbs, such as “ a light heart and a thin pair of 
breeches,” &c., continually refer to it; our own expe¬ 
rience, as well as the necessity of life, proves it ; if 
cheerfulness were not fairly distributed the world, would 
become morbidly mad. The attack upon the minds of 
English ladies is not only unpolite but ignorantly 
absurd; we had thought that we had some very fine 
minds amongst our ordinary women; thank Heaven 
they are not so sombre and rationalistic as that of 
E. H. To enumerate the great minds which a:e 
exceptional against him would prove nothing. As 
for “ gratitude,” poor, silly, emotion ! we may safely 
leave it to take care of itself against the misin¬ 
terpretation of certain Materialists; but, as happiness 
is relative, ami as the “goods ” of this life, strength, 
beauty, health, mind, wealth, are unequally distributed, 
there ought to be such an emotion. Voltaire said 
“that if there were no God it would be necessary 
to imagine one.” We will imagine gratitude, even 
towards E. H. himself, who has by his letter shown 
that after all it is merely pride, poor little pride, 
which makes him unhappy, and that our sympathy is 
quite thrown away; he will be miserable in spite of 
all. He finds it better to be so; he will not bow down 
and be thankful; alas ! that sin by which the angels 
fell tells him that it is— 

Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven. 

Is it not so ? Our Correspondent has chosen his own 
course; his disease is “not medicable by any herb.” 
One alone can aid him; may He do so ! 

Claudine. —The married men who neglect home, and 
blindly seek for recreation abroad, have no proper 
idea of the value of the establishment of winch 
they are ostensibly the head. A cold indifference 
to domestic amenities on the part of a husband is 
provocative of the worst consequences; for when a 
wife once ceases to respect her husband, she cannot in 
her heart love him. The old feeling may linger, but it 
is only like the fitful flame of smouldering ashes. We 
would therefore say to all young husbands, that their 
first duty should be to study how they should behave 
in their new and solemnly responsible condition. 
Indeed, both husband and wife should have deeply 
rooted sensations on the subject of their moral union. 
Conjugal love is beautifully portrayed in the charac¬ 
ters of Adam and Eve. They were alone upon the 
earth, yet found it not lonely, because they had 
instincts and sentiments in common, which engendered 
in them the undying principle of friendship. The 
Almighty had knit woman to man, made her the 
latter’s second self, and she clung to him as the 
stronger being; and out of their mutual confidence, 
their mutual trust and hope, sprang the feeling which 
is the link between the human race and their benefi¬ 
cent Creator. It is a spirituality into which earthly 
thoughts never enter. It beams from the eyes of a 
chaste married pair like the soft light from the stars 
above their heads, and as they repose upon the gentle 
pillow of each other's love, their hearts beat to the 
music that falls on the soothed senses like the rippling 
of waters on a bright summer’s day. This religious 
philosophy is one of the buttresses of happy married 
life. 

A Perplexed One. —When a young lady is persecuted 
by vulgar attentions from one of the other sex, she 
should immediately apply to her relatives for protec¬ 
tion. Giddy young women are apt to be flattered by 
addresses from strangers, and only find them to be 
improper when their pride and modesty have been 
wounded. Their best course is at once to treat them 
with maidenly scorn and resentment. Men of ill- 
trained minds arc coarse in their demonstrations, and 
a woman’s delicate and refined instincts should be her 
guardian against their machinations. Love is natu¬ 
rally a selfish passion; but a pure and honourable 
affection never resorts to deceit and subterfuge. Be 
firm, and do not deprive yourself of healthful walks 
abroad. An English girl, if insulted in the public 
streets, has only to hold up her little finger, and a 
hundred gentlemen would rally round her. Besides, 
there are those valuable servants, the police. 

H. M. E.—It can only have been intended for a joke. 
Read the fable of the Fox and the Stork, and serve 
him as the latter did the former upon the first oppor¬ 
tunity-practical joke for practical joke. 


G. M. H. asks whether men can be brought under the 
denomination of animal? Why not? Animal and brute i 
are not synonymes. An animal is an organized living I 
body, capable of voluntary motion, and endowed with 
sensation. In so far as these distinctive qualities apply 
to man he is an animal, and possesses them in common 
with the brutes or lower animal creations; but as yet 
no single instance has been discovered which evinces 
satisfactorily that these inferior animal creations enjoy 
that noble and most important of all the gifts of Provi¬ 
dence, reason. Man’s nature not only partakes of that 
of animals, but of another which cannot be defined by 
the qualities sufficient to describe all animal life. 

The gcn’ral Order since the whole began,. 

Is kept in Nature , and is kept in Man, 
says the poet; and if we search the realms of Nature we 
shall find what Man is. and ascertain his true position 
in the scheme of an All-wise Creator. Study carefully 
any good book of Natural History : and you will find 
that there are connecting links between the mineral 
and vegetable and animal kingdoms, which are, as it 
were, the links in the chain of creation ; and such a 
link is Man, connecting by means of reason the crea¬ 
tures of the earth with higher and more perfect crea¬ 
tions, as closely as polypes do the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, and lithophytes the vegetable and mineral 
kingdoms, in our systems of Natural History.—The 
Greek wordepikoinos, the root of epicene, means common, 
and we use epicene, in regard to the genders, to denote 
that which is common to both, and hence epicene is 
used to denote that which is doubtful. —Coal belongs to 
the Mineral Kingdom. 

Eugenie’s father keeps an hotel, and she serves behind 
the bar, and falls in love with the young gentlemen 
customers one after the other. What is the matter 
with her ? Why, she has never known what love is. 
There is a void in her heart, and every good masculine 
appearance makes it beat to wild and strong music. 
The true chord has not yet been touched, nor will it be 
until she has given over abandoning herself to the 
wayward impulses of a disposition over which some 
weeds have ci’ept, to play sad havoc with the flowers. 
There is however this excuse for her, that her isolation 
from genial society has deprived her of one of the 
privileges of her sex, that of the chance of being, 
enabled to make a suitable choice. The young heart, 
like a bird in a cage, will beat against the prison bars ; 
and parents grievously err, when, principally from 
want of wise consideration, they do not seriously enter¬ 
tain the reflection that their daughters wish to be 
married and settled in life “for good and all.” Our 
correspondent must not give way to a versatility of 
temperament for which we are sure she is not respon¬ 
sible, but fall back on that native pride and exquisite 
sentiment of self-reliance and respect which is one of 
the brightest charms of our beautiful English maidens. 

Rose Neville. —You have nobly performed your duty to 
your young sister. But be gentle with her. Harshness 
never accomplished any good purpose. Tell her in the 
kind language of sisterly love that the wife with a 
drunken husband by her side must feel insulted, 
wounded in her sensitiveness, and degraded in her 
honour, and cannot resist the invasion of a sensation 
of loathing, of an aversion which tempts her to creep 
away from the sot whose fumes pollute the atmosphere 
of the household, and give to the very window curtains 
a rank and sickly odour. We are satisfied that from 
this cause alone many wives may attribute the abate¬ 
ment they evince in their lo^e for their husbands, and 
the unhappy consequences arising therefrom. Woman 
has a more powerful vital organisation than man, and 
it follows that her senses are more acute and her tastes 
and pursuits more refined and delicate, so that she is 
more easily annoyed and offended, and more prone to 
revolt against practices that offend and shock, and which 
are opposed to what amongst civilised people is recog¬ 
nised as the standard of conduct. No social offence 
disgusts a pure woman more than the habit of intem¬ 
perance, for she intuitively knows that it is the parent 
of a host of errors and vices. 

Roquerbe.— To essay is to attempt or try to do a thing, 
and an essay is the attempt itself; hence if you 
attempt to illustrate any subject by a short written 
treatise, that treatise is an essay, the root of the word 
being the French essaljer , to try, attempt, or taste, 
and therefore an essay need not exhaust the subject 
which it illustrates, but should confine itself to some 
one or more prominent points. This remark applies 
with much force to the history of Joseph, as given by 
the sacred historian, in itself one of the most exquisite 
compositions, simple, sublime, and beautiful; and any 
attempt to amplify the narrative itself can only end in 
signal failure. Illustrate any detached portions of it 
in the essay you propose. 

An Obscure but Discriminating Individual. —A novel 
writer who knows his business will not tread on 
strange ground; but when a plot has to be worked out 
haphazard, a young author is glad to get out of it as 
rapidly and as best he can. The practice, however, is 
inexcusable. As regards expositions of the law,-Sir 
Walter Scott was the most conscientious of writers; 
bqt then it must be borne in mind that he had been 
trained to the legal profession. 

H. W. Y.—Off the coast of Scotland.—The four fortified 
cities east of the Mincio, in the Austrian territory, 
Mantua, Villafranca, Verona, and Venice, and the chain 
of fortresses connecting them form the Quadrilateral. 

H. C. B. and T. T. F.—Tell everything to your parents, 
and be guided by their counsel. No man respects 
a flirt, and no one ever pities her if she comes to grief, 
though she is often more foolish than wicked. 

G. P. W.—When the barometer stands at 29.8 then 
water boils at + 212°; the only way of causing it to boil 
at a lower temperature is to remove the atmospheric 
pressure. 


J. L.—Glass lenses are ground and polished thus:—A 
concave brass cup or vessel is made firm to a bench, the 
interior is then dredged with emery and water, and the 
lens, fixed to a wooden handle by means of Burgundy 
pitch, is now kept rotating in the cup by hand power 
till the glass assumes the exact reverse shape of the 
brass cup ; coarse emery is employed to begin, and 
fine emery to finish. The lens is now polished by 
precisely the same process, substituting oxi'le of tin. 
called putty powder, in place of emery. The degree of 
convexity of the lens will correspond with the concavity 
of the tool, which can be measured as the segment of 
a greater or less circle. The brass cups or tools arc 
cast to order by supplying the founder with wooden 
moulds as patterns.—See Part IX. of Ure’s Dictionary 
of Arts , 5s. 

W. X. Y. Z.—Read each ruic of your grammar over some 
three or four times, then copy it out on paper from 
the book, and finally write down its substance in your 
own words, but in no case overburden the memory 
at any one time. 

Isolina and Adela. —Cheap*photograpliy has much to> 
answer for, and young ladies who give their portraits 
to young men before they are engaged do not act 
wisely.—Do not remove the glove. 

A. B. C.—A flushed face proceeds from indigestion or 
inaction of the liver; attention to diet and the state 
of the system will probably correct it; in the mean¬ 
time take a little carbonate of soda, dissolved in water, 
to correct the acidity. 

Other Communications Received.—Elddis. —H. C. P. — • 
E. H. V.—Forrester.—D. W. S.—Philippa.— L. D.— 
E. T. W.—Elfin.—W. B. W.—Ceylon.—Fitzalbion. 
—R. P.—Julia and Irene (apply at the Governesses’’ 
Institution, Saclcville Street, Piccadilly).—T. F. W. 
(for the Grammar apply to Mr. D. Nutt, 270, Strand ; 
in the Penny Cyclopaedia ; the writer never completed 
it).—G ertrude (read the book again).—A nnie 3. 
(common sense, and not etiquette, must guide you 
according to circumstances; true politeness is never 
“fussy”).—R oamer (at your own cost to Canada; 
under the Act to Port Natal or the Cape of Good 
Hopo for agriculturists ; for mere educated labour one 
colony is as good as another).—R. C. (you will see 
placards in- shop windows, and carts in the street 
with the address). — Cantab, (see No. 284). — S. K. 
(apply to John Simpson. Esq., Secretary, Blind Man's- 
Friend Institution, 29, Saville Row).— Margaret (you 
must know best after eight years’ experience),— 
Jane R. (apply at the chief office of the London Dis¬ 
trict Telegraph Company, 58, Threadneedle Street).— 
Zeta (unless settled upon her by deed; it is a case for 
a solicitor to arrange if it is to be binding).—Q. Q. . 
(apply to a law-stationer, or, if competent, seek em¬ 
ployment in keeping a tradesman’s books). —E. C. 
(apply to Mr. Madden, bookseller, Leadenhall Street). 
Cyril (write to the editor of the journal in question 
for the information).—W. H. B. (upon good behaviour 
it is sometimes reduced).—A Mother (apply to Dr. 
Rayner, secretary to the Lying-in-Hospital, York 
Road, Lambeth, S.).—M. C. (no, it was discontinued ; 
young ladies prefer being personally asked the ques¬ 
tion, and referring the inquirer to papa).— Florence 
D. (see Nos. 188 and 189; in the first case bow and 
greet him by name; in the second, move to him.— 
Sailor (to the captain or owner of the vessel). — 
Modiste (write to Mrs. Adams, 1, Langham Street, W. 
—B. S. A. (forward it; if not approved it will be re¬ 
turned).— Tiiomamasine (a cat may look at a*king; 
why not a puppy at a queen? Don’t look at him).— 
L. S. (no, he must have a licence). -P. S. (not neces¬ 
sary ; but to do so will prevent error).—E. C. L. (it is 
a hoax ; few persons can ever hope to make up the 
number).— Nelly (read “ Wanted a Housekeeper,” in. 
No. 916).— Inquisitive (not clear or transparent, dark, 
obscure).— The Child of Promise (bo-dwor ; for the 
derivation of Christian names see No. 24 ; will improve 
with practice).— Lallina (the number depends upon 
the refraction of light, and state of the atmosphere ,* 
see No^. 624; very good; the rule is not defined, and 
should' be settled by the players). — Annie H. (the 
newspapers of the last week in October and the first 
in November will give the news you require). — 
Elizabeth (there must be a ring, but it need not be 
gold).—R. Lord (we are sellers not buyers, and keep 
the whole in print, to accommodate subscribers). — 
An Old Acquaintance (the middle of the sixteenth 
century ; “there, too, the goddess loves in stone”).— 
Helsdon (at Sherborn's, 321, Oxford Street; or at 
Marion’s, 152, Regent Street).—W. A. H. (read Abbott 
on Bottling and Preserving Beer). —1, 2, 3, (sec Nos 674 
and 819).— Myrtle (see No. 212).— Alice A. (see Nos. 
674, 725, and 819).— Despair (see No. 506).—lBBERT(see 
No. 863).—A Sub, from the First (see No. 485).— 
Sydney (see No. 725).— Theobald (see Nos. 197 and 
360).— Annie Laurie (see No. 113).— Marie (see No. 
571).—T. T. (see Nos. 715 and 805). 

Sixth Edition, One Shilling, post free, 

I ?tiquette of the ball room, 

J and Guide to all the New and Fashionable Dances, 
containing a simple and correct description of the Steps 
and Figures in the charming new Quadrille, the 
VIENNESE ; and of all the most admired Quadrilles, 
Vaises, Mazourkas, Polkas, Galops, Country Dances, La 
TempSte, La Varsovicnne, the Schottisclie, the Gorlitza, 
the Holly Berry, &c., &c. ; with Hints and Instructions 
respecting the Toilette and Deportment of Ladies and 
Gentlemen in public and private Soirees Dansuntcs. 

By Mrs. Nicholas Henderson, Teacher of Dancing, 
19, Newman Street, Oxford Street. 

This is the best Ball-Room Guide published, 

B. Blake, Family Herald Office, 421, Strand, tV. C. 
and all Booksellers. 
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EARS TO HEAR. 

The season for the delivery of popular lectures before Mechanics’ Institutes 
and other assemblies in town halls and school rooms has fairly set in. Most 
associations have now made up their programmes, and most lecturers have 
no doubt completed their list of engagements. Between the present time 
and next March or April a vast store of miscellaneous information will have 
been poured forth for the benefit of the middle and lower classes; a.store 
which is annually widening and deepening, and which—assuming the ex¬ 
istence of only one important requisite — must be productive of untold 
benefit to the community. That this requisite is forthcoming in a very 
much smaller proportion than could be wished, no one will deny who has had 
^ver so little experience either in attending lectures or in delivering them. 
Yet its simple and obvious character will startle many a reader; for the 
requisite to which we allude is nothing more profound than this—Ears to 
Hear. 

Under the general term, “ ears to hear,” we include two more special 
qualifications. The first is the critical faculty : the power on the hearer’s 
art of taking his lecturer’s measure, the discernment which enables you to 
ecide, after the entertainment is over, whether you have been served with 
good, bad, or indifferent food. The second qualification is the receptive 
faculty: the ability to extract as much information as is possible out of the 
hour’s or two hours’ discourse, to arrange it clearly in the mind, and to carry 
it away with you. Whoever possesses these requisites, in even a moderate 
degree, may be said fairly to possess a “ hearing ear.” Without them it is 
hardly too much to say that a brilliant lecture will furnish little more than 
a temporary animal excitement, that a careful and elaborate lecture will 
appear simply dull and heavy, and that all lectures will only serve to thicken 
a mental haze and mistiness. 

Our object, therefore, in these brief remarks is twofold. It is first to 
develop the habit oft discrimination in hearing, and next the habit of mental 
acquisition by means of hearing. With regard to the first object, a very 
common mistake lies upon the threshold. No error is more general than to 
confound a good lecture with a popular one: and no wonder; for, on the 
one hand, the power of telling solid facts well and pleasantly is becoming 
year by year more common; and, on the other, every popular lecture has 
something good to be said for it. It has most probably some real excellence 
as a piece of rhetoric; but it does not follow that the lecture is trustworthy, 
or even in the least degree profitable, as a mental or moral lesson. Notwith¬ 
standing all which, a very large part of every audience are disposed to take 
every thing for gospel that is delivered with a loud and clear voice, a capti¬ 
vating manner, and a fluent utterance. But what ought a lecturer to possess 
over and above these equipments before he can be pronounced a good and 
genuine instructor ? What are the points which we must demand in him, 
no matter whether his voice be loud or soft, his action pleasing or awkward ? 

These are five in number. Let us reckon them up : lie must not lecture 
for display ; he must not lead you to rest content with his lecture, as if that 
were the beginning, middle, and end of the subject; he must be sure to name 
the best authorities to be consulted, whether he himself has been able to 
consult them or not; he must have an independent opinion of his own, or be 
able to explain the reasons why he has followed the opinion of another; and, 
whenever he argues, he must be able, distinctly and candidly, to explain all 
that has to be said on the other side of the question. These are heavy 
requirements when applied to the study of a large number of questions ; but 
no lecturer need prepare more than three, four, or five subjects at most in 
order to cover a very considerable number of engagements; and within 
those limits, these demands are no more than just, and should mentally be 
made by an audience in estimating their evening’s entertainer. 

When a man is obviously lecturing for display, one thing is always clear; 
he is in love with himself rather than with his subject. But every good 
lecturer should make a point of being in love with his subject. He will never 
be a successful popular instructor until he is in love with it. It was mainly 
by this means that, night after night last session, Mr. Gladstone crowded the 
House of Commons with an audience, breathlessly listening to details of 
figures that would soon have emptied the benches had they fallen from the 
lips of a less earnest expounder. And it is chiefly by this means that any 
lecturer must persuade his audience to pay attention to a subject, and to 
believe in its worth and interest. The man of display would have his 
audience depart in loud admiration of his abilities, and in the supposition that 
he had scoured the subject from end to end, leaving nothing to be desired. 
The genuine instructor, on the contrary, is careful to point out how far his 
own remarks have been from completeness; how very much yet remains to be 
said; how much more can scarcely be said at all in the limits or the form of 
a lecture, but must be gathered by individuals for themselves from the best 
and most reliable authorities. These he is careful to name, sometimes giving 
useful information about their price, their date, or their publisher, where such 
information is not very readily to be obtained. A man of this stamp is the 
right sort of man for a lecturer. He is so much the better if, besides all 
these qualifications, he has a good voice and a ready tongue. But ne may 
well be excused a few minor defects for the sake of the greater endowments, 
and should be welcomed by his audience again and again, as a valuable and 
valued instructor. 

Once get fairly settled in your head these or similar notions of what a 
lecturer should be, and you will have taken a good step towards expanding the 
critical faculty, and so acquiring the real possession of “ears to hear.” It 
remains to speak of the second qualification of a good listener, the faculty of 
reception by means of a lecture—of learning by means of hearing. 

In the University of Oxford, about six years ago, the question was raised, 


whether the best mode of mental training was obtained by means of public 
lectures delivered by professors, or through the more private and more minute 
instruction of college tutors. Nor is the point yet quite set at rest. So much 
as this, however, seems to be acknowledged by all, namely, that the danger 
most to be dreaded from the system of public lectures is, superficiality of 
knowledge, arising from an imperfect-acquaintance with detail. What is 
wanted is that the students should first of all be thoroughly grounded in detailed 
facts; and when this has been secured, the large views and generalisations 
of the professor might be listened to with profit. But this cannot always be 
secured: and thus the less attractive, but more practical, system of tutors is 
still principally in vogue. We have brought forward this instance, because 
it bears directly upon the subject we have in hand. The lectures delivered 
before Mechanics’ Institutes, though less profound and more general in sub¬ 
stance, are closely analogous in form to the lectures of University professors; 
and the same drawbacks which affect the usefulness of the more profound, 
are sure to affect even in a higher degree the usefulness of the less profound 
instruction. People who depend entirely upon lectures for their knowledge 
of a given subject are sure, m nine cases out of ten, to know nothing at all 
beyond the bare surface. The right way to get good out of a lecture is, to 
make the lecture only part of the business, and to tack on further inquiry 
to it. 

This may be done in two ways. You may regard the lecture as a goal for 
exertions made before it, or as a starting point for exertions that are to come 
after it. It is an admirable plan, where possible, to get hold early in the 
season of a programme of the lectures among which one’s choice is likely to 
be made. This being done, those subjects should be marked on which one is 
conscious of having very little information already, or perhaps none at all. 
Elementary details on these subjects should be steadily collected beforehand, 
as it may very easily be done, partly by reading, partly by inquiries during 
conversation; and if, by the time the lecture comes round, some such dis¬ 
cipline has been submitted to with patience, it is astonishing to what an 
extent the value of the discourse will have been increased. Supposing, for 
example, that a lecturer has been studying Mr. Froude’s important volumes 
on the Tudor period, and that he feels inclined to choose the reign of 
Henry VIII., or of Elizabeth, as one of his subjects, with the view of 
expounding Mr. Froude’s opinions, if he be a man of tact, and ability, his 
lecture cannot fail to be an interesting one; but it will convey a twofold 
charm and impart a tenfold profit to the hearer who has rendered himself 
“ well up ” beforehand with the historical details as they are commonly told. 
One of the most effective lectures we ever heard was delivered by a clergy¬ 
man on the “ Acquittal of the Seven Bishops.” So extremely graphic was his 
mode of delineating the memorable scene, that, when he arrived at the 
announcement of the verdict, the audience rose up as one man, and cheered 
lustily. Great part of this result was no doubt due to the lecturer’s ability; 
but it must be added that the audience was almost entirely composed of 
educated persons, to the majority of whom the leading facts of the case were 
already familiar. But for their previous acquaintance with these, it may be 
questioned whether they would have derived one-half of the pleasure, or have 
been moved with anything approaching the thrill of enthusiasm, which the 
dramatic power of their entertainer was able to produce. 

Not only is it advisable, in a quiet way, thus to prepare for a lecture by 
collecting previous information; it is aiso most important to regard the 
lecture as a fresh starting point for inquiries, a clue to future labyrinths of 
study. Supposing geology to have been the subject chosen, it is more than 
probable that, during an hour’s discourse, the speaker will have let drop one 
or more technical terms which are new to us, or which are very imperfectly 
understood. These should be carefully remembered, and looked up afterwards. 
The best aid of any is, of course, a note-book, in which not only strange 
terms, but new theories, illustrations, or lines of argument might be recorded. 
In the case of young persons the benefit resulting from a careful re-writing of 
such notes—amplifying and expanding as you go on—can hardly be calcu¬ 
lated. If any young man who can write easily, and who has his evenings to 
himself, would make trial of this experiment auring only one lecture-season, 
and would correct his own notes and impressions by conversation with an 
intelligent friend or companion, he would find himself possessed of a 
manuscript, the intrinsic value of which would not be small, and the value to 
himself would be beyond price. 

Such a manuscript would represent to him hours of pleasant study, spent 
in following out the track of the lecturer into fields of personal research. It 
would be the record of an enlarged stock of words, an enlarged store of useful 
thoughts; of many an idea newly formed, many a misty tract of reflection 
cleared up and made distinct; of almost every thing, in short, which tends to 
promote an enlargement of the mind. If carried On from season to season 
it would soon grow to be a commonplace-book of no ordinary extent and 
merit, and all the more readily if every other page be preserved blank for 
the entry of original remarks, which would increase in number and soundness 
as the work prospered. For the competitor for prize essays, here would be a 
magazine of apt illustrations, a fund of telling analogies and relevant meta¬ 
phors. For the man or youth of social habits, the ready and welcome 
converser, here would be found the very sinews of his aptitude, and a 
depository of a hundred useful hints for sell-improvement. The religious man 
would accumulate, almost before he was aware of his stores, a valuable 
appendage to his religious knowledge, whether from secular history or natural 
science, or from any other department of mental cultivation; for a wise and 
far-seeing view of religion never fails to teach us that whatever widens our 
knowledge of man and of nature, prepares us in an astonishing degree for 
higher thoughts and feelings. It is not only that an historical acquaintance 
with our own race may give us presumptive arguments in favour of Chris- 
tianitv, or that a scientific study of the world around us may furnish us with 
logical proofs of a Deity : these arguments are well enough in their place, 
but they not unfrequently cut two ways. Besides which, the advantage 
that we anticipate for the religious man is a far wider sort of thing than 
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the skill of a logical fencing-master, doing battle in favour of this or that 
system. 

But it is idle to go on enumerating benefits which are so easily to be had 
by the simple process of opening and keeping open “ ears to hear.” Towards 
facilitating this process, we confidently recommend attention to the plain hints 
we have given. 


THE YELLOW LEAP. 


Look ! the yellow leaf is falling | 

Softly on the grassy lawn ; | 

Winter’s voice in silence calling, j 

Emblem too of beauty gone. ; 

No longer clothed in l obe of green, 
Sighing for the zephyr’s kiss ; 

But like a sprite on golden wing, 

Wafting to the realms of bliss. 

Got symbol once of youth and joy 
Basking in life’s summer rays, 


Free from pain and care’s alloy, 
Glorious type of other days. 

Emblem now of mellow age, 

Purified by pain and care; 

Pausing short on life’s last stage, 

In hope to rest where all is fair. 

Touch’d by the winter’s icy breath, 
Borne before its chilly blast. 

It yields in silence unto death ; 

Then to earth it sinks at last. E. B. 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 

About two pounds of shellac to a gallon of alcohol is a good proportioi 
for shellac varnish. 

The Fanners' Advocate prescribes for colic in horses, a blanket wrapped 
around the body and drenched with cold water. It steams like a boiling pot, 
and cures in fifteen minutes. 

Among the recent products of French ingenuity is the use of the skins of 
serpents in the manufacture of hoots. The tanned skin of the boa-constrictor 
is described as very strong and supple. 

To Enamel Iron Articles.— Clean the surface, put on a composition of 
ground felspar, quartz, and borax, and then fuse in a furnace. 

The Silkworm in California.— The silk culture is to be added to the 
industrial pursuits of California. It is ascertained that the climate is warmer 
and more applicable to the culture of silkworms than that of France, 
where they succeed admirably, and that the silkworms of Japan will stand the 
best chance in that climate. 


FAMILY MATTERS. 


Distinction is an eminence which is attained but too frequently at the 
expense of a fireside. 

Oftentimes it is not until we no longer have the means of serving our 
friends that we can know who they are. 

“ I cannot! ” is often a gentleman; while “ I’ll see ! ” is generally a sneak. 
Very few who promise to “ see,” ever mean what they promise. It is a way 
the heartless have of evading a duty. 

An Argument for Marriage. —The more married men you have, says 
Voltaire, the fewer crimes there will he. Examine the frightful columns of 
our criminal calendars—you will there find a hundred youths executed for 
one father of a family. Marriage renders a man virtuous and more wise. 
The father of a family is not willing to blush before his children. 

The Best Criterion of Character. —The truest criterion of a man’s 
character and oonduct is invariably to be found in the opinion of his own 
family circle, who, having daily .and hourly opportunities of forming a judg¬ 
ment of him, will not fail in doing so. It is a far higher testimony in his 
favour, for him to secure the esteem and love of a few individuals, within the 
privacy of his own home, than the good opinion of hundreds in his immediate 
neighbourhood, or that of ten times the number residing at a distance. In 
fact, next to a close and impartial self-scrutiny, no question comes so near the 
truth, as for a man to ask himself— “ What is thought of me by the familiar 
circle of my own fireside ? ” Would that all remembered this ! 

Physical Training in Schools. —For success in life, bodily health is of 
greater importance than intellectual culture. Energy rules the world. Take 
two boys, equal in every respect, box one of them up in school from morning 
till night and from year to year, cultivating his mind at the expense of his 
body, till his nerves have outgrown his muscles, and his brain has outgrown 
his stomach; while the other boy receives a fair but equal development of 
both mind and body—and what is the result iu the two cases ? The scholar 
graduates perhaps with the highest honours, but he leaves college a feeble 
invalid; intellectual and refined, he shrinks with nervous sensitiveness from 
the rude shocks of the battle of life. He is thrust aside in a corner, or 
trampled under foot in the race. On the other hand, the man who comes 
forth upon his career in possession of a vigorous constitution, has the backbone^ 
the nerve, the energy, that enable him to win the great battle that every human 
life is. His days are filled with healthful and happy activity; his slumbers are 
sweet at night; his cheerfulness (the natural effect of good digestion) makes 
his presence a pleasure to all who know him; he becomes the father of healthy 
offspring, and fills his home with merry voices ; in short, fulfils all the pur¬ 
poses of his being, and leads a prosperous, happy, useful, and successful life. 
Perhaps we have conceded too much in yielding the palm of intellectual 
superiority to the mere scholar. The great fact that the time during which 
the human brain can continue its action is limited, is one of the utmost 
importance; but it seems to have been generally ignored by those who have 
had the management of our schools. The laws of nature are inexorable. By 
dint of great and painful labour, the child may succeed iD repeating a lot of 
words, like a parrot; but, with the power of its brain all exhausted, it is out of 
the question for it to really master and comprehend its lessons. The effect of 
the 6ystein is to enfeeble the intellect even more than the body. 


To Clarify Oil for Rifle Gun Locks. —Fill a phial three parts with 
almond oil, then fill up the remainder with clean lead chips. Keep the phial 
in a warm room, and shake it now and then for a month, at the end of which 
time most of the mucilage and acid naturally in the oil will have combined 
with the lead, and thus be clarified and fit for lubricating gun locks and other 
similar work. The lead is easily procured in chips by cutting up with a 
knife a couple of elongated bullets. S. P. 

Improvement in Sewing Machines. — Captain Ericisson’s admirable 
invention for setting in motion sewing machines, without the aid of a treadle, 
is meeting with much favour. Compressed air furnishes the power used, 
A large receiver is placed in the operator’s room, into which is forced the air, 
afterwards conveyed to each machine through tubes. The sewing girls arc 
thus relieved of the fatiguing task of working the treadle, and have nothing 
to do but to regulate the movement. 

To Preserve Fuchsias in Winter.— When they have been taken up out 
of the open beds in the garden and potted, they should be placed in a shed, or 
room, to preserve them from the frost. They will probably remain quite green 
and continue to bloom for a time. As long as they remain green it is as well 
to leave them alone, though it is a subject on which doctors differ. Whenever, 
after using the syringe on them frequently, they begin to dry up, they should 
be cut in a little ; hut it is best not to prune finally until the spring, as some 
pieces may decay, and then we can more easily make up gaps. They should 
be pretty close primed before planting out, hut not so close as those intended 
for the house. 

A Remedy for the Dodder in Clover. —M. Forgeot, an agriculturist, 
has lately published a remedy against this pest. It simply consists of 
watering the field with a solution of 21b. of sulphate of iron for every ten. 
litres of water. Dodder is easily recognised by its thin yellow filaments 
encircling the plant,'to which it clings by means of its roots. As soon as 
its existence is ascertained, the infected piace should be separated from tho 
rest by an enclosure, and the plants in its immediate vicinity should be 
pulled up by the roots. This done, the above solution is abundantly admin¬ 
istered ; the dodder dies away, and the clover, freed from its enemy, regains 
its natural vigour. 

New Invention.— A hand-loom weaver at Dunfermline, named Charles 
Lawson, has completed the invention of a machine for weaving Brussels and 
velvet-pile carpets and table-cover?, which is likely to cause a revolution in 
those branches of manufacture. The peculiarity of the machine is that it can 
be applied to any plain cloth web, raising the weft to any length, and in case 
of velvet-piles cutting the loop in process of weaving. By this process any 
variety of colours can be introduced without waste of material, the pattern 
being formed entirely of the weft, which instead of being shot across the 
whole breadth of the web, is inserted only where shown in the pattern—thus 
a dozen different colours can be woven as economically as one. The process 
is described likewise as producing cloth quicker than by any of the old 
machines. The inventor has taken several years to bring his inventi n to 
a practical issue, one great difficulty having been the fixing of the weft'so 
that it will not pull out after the pile is cut, in which he has now completely 
succeeded. 


_ STATISTICS. 


HINTS ON DRESS FOR LITTLE BOYS.— By Mrs. Adams. 


I have nothing very new to say about little boys’ dresses. We have the 
knickerbocker suit (see No. 877) for boys from five to twelve years of age; 
and to make a little change, pleat on the band of the trowsers a piece of 
cloth to match the suit, six inches deep, to cover about half of the trowsers. 
This looks well; it has the appearance of a tunic, and will suit young boys. 
For younger than this we have the graceful Zouave dress (see No. 882), 
which is pretty and useful. The full waistcoat can he made of coloured 
flannel; red or blue will look well with a dark material; and there is this 
advantage, the flannel'will wash. 

For out-door wear we have a little over-coat, copied from papa’s. This 
should not be worn by boys younger than six years. For small children 
there is nothing better than the little loose jacket, wadded. 

The present style of caps is new for boys ; they are of felt, with the brim 
turned close up, and bound with velvet. The smart ones have a kind of 
round feather. 

The patterns of the suits for boys can be had by sending eighteen 
stamps for either, post free, to Mrs. A. Adams, Langham Street, W. 


California has now a population of 700,000, collected in twelve years; at 
this rate of increase the number will be 7,000,000 in forty years. 

The mineral wealth of Spain is enormous, and comparatively undeveloped. 
From a recent survey it is estimated that the coal region covers 120 square 
leagues, containing 2,300,000,000 tons of coals, of quality but little inferior to 
our own. In France the consumption of coal amounts to 60,000,000 of tons 
annually. 

Last year coroners’ inquests returned verdicts oh 306 persons who died 
from ^cessive drinking; 206 were males and 100 females; and it is shown 
by statistics that last year there were 89,903 charges in England and Wales 
of drunkenness or “ drunk and disorderly.” From Social Science records it 
appears that about £45,000,000 per annum is spent by the working classes 
of this country on beer, spirits, and tobacco—more, in fact, than one -fourth 
of their entire income! 

Newspapers in Paris. —Paris possesses at present 503 newspapers; 42 
of these, as treating of politics and national economy, have to deposit a 
security in the hands of Government; 460‘are devoted to art, science, litera¬ 
ture, industry, commerce, and agriculture. The most ancient of the latter is 
the Journal des Savans , which dates from the year 1665. 
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Population of Russia. —Soon after t-lic war in the Crimea a general 
census of the population was begun throughout the Russian empire. It is 
now completed, and gives the following result:—The total population is 
79 000 , 000 . The number of females exceeds that of males by 1,750,000. The 
lower orders, serfs, petty traders, and artisans, form a total of 53,500,000; 
the nobles and higher guilds of traders about 1,000,000. The nobles still 
possess 21 , 000,000 of serfs. The population of Siberia, including the 
wandering tribes of Kasan, Astrakan, and Orenburg, is 4,000,000. 

State of Crime in London. —From recent returns it appears that during 
the year ended the 29th of September, 1860, 6,151 persons in all, or 5,174 
males, and 977 females, were proceeded against summarily ; of whom 4,172 
males and 646 females were convicted. By far the greater portion of them, 
or 3,420, were fined; 2 were whipped, 247 ordered to find sureties, 38 (being 
deserters) were delivered to the army or navy, and the rest were subjected to 
various terms of imprisonment. The City Police establishment charges for 
the year amounted to £47,772 4s. 2d. In the metropolis at large, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the City, during the above-mentioned period, the aggregate - 
number of crimes was 11,195 ; 4,864 persons were committed for trial; and 
the number of known thieves at large was estimated at 2,765. 

Utility of Lightning Rods'. —From 1799 to 1815, sixteen years, there 
were 150 vessels in the British Navy struck by lightning, upwards of 70 men 
killed, and 133 wounded. The loss of material only, amounted to more than 
half a million. In 1821, Sir W. Snow Harris, F.lt.S., proposed a system of 
copper conductors, which were applied to the vessels of the navy ; and now, 
after nearly forty years’ tried, it is found that losses and damage by lightning 
in the navy have ceased almost entirely, although the number of vessels has 
been increased very materially. But how is it on the land? In 1859 there 
were 76 deaths and 41 injured by lightning. No death by lightning is 
reported in a building or vessel furnished with metallic conductors reared for 
the purpose of protection. Within the last fifteen years, above 800 such deaths 
are reported, only one of which occurred in a building furnished with light¬ 
ning rods. Do not these results and observations prove the usefulness and 
importance of lightning rods ? 

Statistics of New Zealand. —The increase of the population of Euro- 

ean descent in New Zealand during the year 1859 is estimated to have 

een no less than 12,180, viz., 7,428 males and 4,752 females. The increase 
was owing mainly to the unusual tide of immigration to New Zealand in 
1859, especially to Auckland, Canterbury, and Otago. On a comparison of 
the results of the censuses in 1851 and 1858 respectively, it was found that 
during seven years the land under crop in the colony had increased from 
29,140 to 140,965 acres, and the land fenced from 30,470 to 235,488 acres; 
and the numbers of live stock, of all kinds, from 299,115 to 1,727,927. If it 
is assumed that the increase for the last year was according to the average 
of the jrevious septennial period, then, in December, 1859, the quantity of 
land under crop would be 156,940 acres, and of land fenced 264,776 acres ; 
and the aggregate number of live stock about 1,932,123. The total value of 
imports, which had increased from £597,827 in 1853, to £1,141,273 in 1858, 
amounted in 1859 to £1,551,930, being an increase of £409,757 on the last 
year. The total value of exports, which was £303,282 in 1853, and £458,023 
in 1858, rose in 1859 to £551,484, being an increase of £93,461 in that year. 
The shipping exhibits a corresponding increase. In 1853 the vessels entered 
inwards were 238, with a tonnage of 65,504; in 1858, vessels 339, tonnage 
90,118; in 1859, vessels 438, tonnage 136,580. Outwards the vessels, 
numbered, in 1853, -229, tonnage 62,891 ; in 1858, vessels 322, tonnage 
82,293; in 1859, vessels 398, tonnage 120,392. The total' revenue of the 
colony, which had risen from £149,820 8s. 7d. in 1853, to £341,654 15s. 2d. 
in 1858, amounted in 1859 to £439,648 14s. 3d., being an increase in that 
year, as compared with 1858, of £117,993 19s. Id. Of this increase the 
ordinary revenue shows £29,120 2s. 7d. above 1858, the increase in the 
Customs duties (exclusive of the export duty on gold) making £16,679 8s. 5d. 
of this amount; while the territorial revenue of 1859 exceeded that of 1858 
by the sura of £80,082 16s. 8d. 

VARIETIES. 


The Telegraph in the Opera. —In the new French Opera House abodit 
to be erected, says the Constitutionnel , the electric telegraph will, it is stated, 
play a very prominent part. An instantaneous line of communication is to 
be established between the cabinet of the Minister of State and that of the 
director of the theatre : a wire will also run from the box-office to the prin¬ 
cipal hotels, so that strangers will be a|fl to engage places immediately on 
their arrival in Paris; and, by the did of the same electric power, the 
prompter will be enabled to give notice to the actors and actresses in their 
rooms when the curtain is about to rise. 

Physicians’ Fees.— One of the most singular illustrations of the subject 
of fees which we" have ever met with was on the part of an Arab patient, 
rescued from a frightful malady by the late Dr. Hogg, when that pleasant 
physician was travelling with Lamartine. After the completion of the cure 
the Arab went to the English doctor, not to pay His bill, but to ask for a 
considerable pecuniary gift. On the physician peremptorily declining to 
adopt this course, the Arab remarked that he had hoped to find him more 
ready to manifest his gratitude to God for conferring on him knowledge 
enough to cure such mortal diseases as he, the Arab, had lately been 
struggling against.— Athenceum. 

Kings and Scavengers.— It sounds strange to hear that the most healthy 
class of men are the scavengers, but such is the fact; and it is assumed that 
the power of ashes to absorb noxious emanations of all kinds is at the bottom 
of the striking immunity which the scavenger exhibits from all febrile 
complaints. Of the upper classes, the clergyman lives longest—the physician 
next—the lawyer next. The gentry may be reckoned as long lived as the 
clergy; but the higher aristocracy are below the learned professions; and the 
members of Royal Houses, again, average three years’ less existence than even 
the aristocracy, Hodge, under his hedge, has a chance of thirteen years’ 
longer life than a Bourbon or a Guelph, on the authority of those learned in 
vital statistics; so that we have contrasts to ponder on in modern life which 
our ancestors never dreamt of.— Curiosities of Civilization . 

A Cure for Mendicancy.— On the day fixed, orders being previously 
given, the police of Munich seized every beggar of every kind that could be 
found in the streets, and conveyed all, bodily, to a large manufactory, the 
character of which was, in fact, that of a workhouse, with, however, the 
valuable addition of military discipline. Once secured within the New 
Military Workhouse, the beggars were washed, dressed, and fed; they were 
given free permission to stay or go, as they pleased; but a decree was soon 
issued, making mendicancy a breach of the law, and ordering the gendarmes, 
throughout the capital, to arrest any one proved to have been begging. 
Othello’s occupation was gone; the beggar, who dared no longer to beg, "was 
only too glad to eat the excellent dinner provided at the workhouse, and to do 
the work for which alone that dinner* was the recompense. As a proof of the 
success of the system, it may be mentioned that in five years’ time the institu¬ 
tion was realising nearly a thousand per annum. But what was that ? The 
real glory lay in the fact that a vicious, idle race of beings, who were num¬ 
bered by thousands, even in so small a city as Munich, were gradually con¬ 
verted into honest workmen ; were instructed in religion, and raised in moral 
character; while the citizens were relieved of what had been a tax on their 
purses and tempers alike.— The Art of Doing our Best . 

THE RIDP LER. 

ENIGMA. 

I follow, yet lead ; I am driven, though drive ; 
f am active when dead, though inactive alive; 1 

I join forces with Roger, though his is the toil, 

Budge together at work, shake hands all the while. Li^ie. 

CHARADE. 

How bravely will true Britons fight, Then should my next protection claim, 

To keep in peace their native land ! Such is the aid we would impart 

; Like Grecian warriors in their might, To rescue her, whose gentle naqpe 
With Priam’s heaven-defended band, Was once so dear to Byron’s heart; 

Who raised aloft my powerful first, And fight as those brave heroes fought. 

Then nerved resistless for the wars ; Who peace restored to Britain’s queen. 

And long did they for conquest thirst, When they my whole’s destruction wrought. 
Like true contending sons of Mars. As though that force had never been ! 


As a proof of the beneficial effects of ragged and reformatory schools, the 
deputy-chairman at the Surrey sessions lately stated that the’calendar this 
year only contained nineteen cases, against thirty-three last year, and forty- 
four the year before. 

The working men of Darlington subscribe monthly about £250 to building 
societies, or about I&000 a year. A good corollary to this fact is that the 
bench of magistrates and the gaol authorities of the country have less to do 
with Darlington than any other town in the north of England. 

The Minister of Public Instruction ha3 published a circular addressed to 
the directors of colleges and schools in France, forbidding the use of tobacco 
and cigars by the students. It is said that the physical as well as the intel¬ 
lectual development of many youths has been checked by the immoderate use 
of tobacco. 

Scarcity of Honey. —At the honey fair held at Liskcard, the ordinary 
run honey sold at from 5s. to 7s. per quart—fully three times its average 
value. Several of the large honey dealers in London have not had a single 
super of virgin honey for sale this season. Most of the honey now sold in the 
shops is of foreign origin. 

The Future of .Italy.—I f Italy succeed in her aspirations w'e shall see 
a nation of twenty-six millions of most intelligent men regenerated by the 
baptism of fire, in possession of a most fertile country, with near 3000 miles 
of seabord, and with ports in which the navies of the world might ride in 
safety, and, above all, governed by constitutional maxims, added to the roll of 
European States. 


Fair Helen’s beauteous form to gain Then let their worth be proudly told. 

What dangers would those warriors dare ! Who won this victory on the sea ; 

And, oh ! what heroes had been slain, And long will we, in courage bold, 
Ere yet they gain’d the captive fair ! Preserve our sea-girt island free! 


I pass in Time’s extensive sphere, Behead, I join the kitchen store, 

And mark a trilling space ; With fragile substance fraught; 

Sometimes a measure I appear Reverse me, now my charms explore, 

Amongst the human race. In calm repose I’m sought. 

Tabitha. 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 


1. When I was twenty years of age. 
And Bill was twenty-two ; 

We came up from the country 
To get some work to clo. 

We both soon got employment, 

In offices quite near, 

Our salaries were both alike, 

One hundred pounds a year. 

There was distinction, but without 
A difference we knew ; 

My vise was ten pounds every year , 
Bill’s twenty every two. 


So we were both well satisfied. 

Our incomes being one, 

No jealous feeling could arise. 

And life was well begun. 

But when fiveyeavs had pass’d and gone,. 

One day Bill said to me ; 

That in that time I had received 
Just twenty more than he. 

“ Nonsense! ” cried I. ‘ ‘ 'Tistrue/' says Bill, 
A tear was in liis eye, 

“And greater will the diff’rence be, 

As year by year rolls by.” R. N. 


2. A clock being found to gain two minutes daily, how much should the pendulum 
be lengthened in order that the clock may go correctly ? r. r. F. 


3. Given, that the 21st of October, 1860, fell on Sunday, it is required to find in what 
following year, at the earliest, the 3rd of October will not be Monday or Tuesday, the 
10th not Wednesday or Thursday, the 21st not Sunday, and the 81-st not Saturday. 

Motiieuwit. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 

Which is the smallest bridge in the world ?—The bridge of the nose. 

When does “ lovely woman stoop to folly ? ’’—When she stoops to put on 
her crinoline.— Punch . ^ 

An architect proposes to build a Bachelors’ hall, which will differ from 
most houses in having no Eves. 

Swinging is said by the doctors to be a good exercise for the health, but 
many a poor wretch has come to his death by it. 

The man who imagined himself wise because he detected some typographical 
errors in a newspaper, has gone off to get a perpendicular view of the 
rainbow. 

“ I declare, mother,” said a pretty little girl, in a pretty little way, “ ’tis 
too bad! You always send me to bed when I am not sleepy, and you always 
make me get up when I am sleepy ! ” 

A little boy fell into the river a few days since, barely escaping drowning. 
When asked by his mother what he was thinking about while in the water, 
he said he thought to “ furnish an item for the newspapers.” 

“There is no truth in men,” said a lady in company. “They are like 
musical instruments, which sound a variety of tunes.”—“ In other words, 
madam,” said another lady, “ you believe that all men are lyres.” 

“Eighty millions of liars in the bank?” said Mrs. Partington, as Ike read 
the amount of lire that Garibaldi had found at Naples ; “ they are worse than 
they are in the banks this way, then, and a good many more of ’em.” 

The following resolution, which was adopted at a meeting of young ladies 
some days since, shows the effects of leap-year upon the female character: 
Resolved—that if we do not get married this year, somebody will be to 
blame. 

A western journalist, whose wife had just presented him with twins, and 
who for this reason was compelled to neglect his paper for one day, gave the 
following excuse to his subscribers:—“We were unable to issue our paper 
yesterday in consequence of the arrival of two extra malesP 

The Cardinal de Richelieu, when increasing every day in power, met, 
coming down the steps of the Louvre, the Duke d’Espernon, who had formerly 
been the principal favourite of the king. “ What news above there, my lord 
duke ? ” asked he.—“ None,” answered the other, “ except you are coming up, 
and I am going down.” 

When Woodward first acted Sir John Brute, Garrick was induced by 
curiosity, or perhaps jealousy, to be present. A few days afterwards they 
met, when Woodward asked Garrick h£w he liked him in the part, adding, 
“I think I struck out some beauties in it.”—“I think,” said Garrick, “you 
struck out all the beauties in it.” 

“ Can you draw, young man ? ” inquired Quilp of an applicant for a private 
tutorship. “Certainly,” replied the candidate ; “at ten years of age I could 
draw cider; at twelve, a picture; at fifteen, a handcart loaded with cabbages; 
at sixteen, an inference; at twenty, a bill of exchange. If I were an actor, I 
believe I could draw the largest kind of a house; but, being a teacher, I am 
content to draw a salary, and the bigger the better.”—“ You’ll do,” said 
Quilp. “ Consider yourself engaged.” 

A country justice of the peace, when upwards of seventy years of age, married 
a girl about nineteen, and being well aware that he was likely to be rallied on 
the subject, he resolved to be prepared. Accordingly, when any of his intimate 
friends called upon him, after the first salutations were passed, he was sure to 
begin the conversation by saying he believed he could tell them news. “ Why,” 
says he, “ I have married my tailor’s daughter.” If he was asked why lie did 
so, the old gentleman replied, “ Why, the father suited me so well for forty 
years past, that I thought the daughter might suit me for forty years to come.” 

A young damsel who is engaged, and will shortly be united, to a gallant 
son of Neptune, lately visited the Mariners’ Church. During the sermon the 
parson discoursed eloquently and with much earnestness of the dangers and 
temptations of the sailor. He concluded by asking, “ Is there one who thinks 
any thing of him who wears a tarpawlin hat ana blue jacket, or a pair of 
trousers made of duck ? In short, is there one who cares aught for the poor 
sailor ? ” A little girl, a sister of the damsel, jumped up, and looking archly at 
her sister, said in a tone loud enough for every one to hear, “Yes, sir ; our 
Becky does.” 

It is related of a gentleman who placed the most implicit reliance upon the 
truth of every word he read in print, that, reading in a public journal 
that he had broken his leg, he immediately took to his bed. Upon being 
reasoned with upon the absurdity of his proceeding, he most pertinaciously 
insisted that his limb was broken, and triumphantly referred to the paragraph 
in question as infallible proof. We are happy to hear that this gentleman is 
now partly cured of such folly. He admits the soundness of his leg, but will 
not allow that the print was altogether in error. “ Because,” as he emphati- 
eally says, “his leg ought to have been broken.” 

An American editor thus puts a period to all doubt concerning the 
phenomena of spiritual rappings :—“ The only true and legitimate manner of 
accounting for the raps is the physiological defects of the membraneous 
system. The obtuseness of the abdominal indication causes the cartilaginous 
compression to coagulate into the diaphragm, and depresses the duodenum 
into the flandango. Now, if the raps were caused by the rotation of the elec¬ 
tricity from the extremities, the tympanum would also revolve into spiritual 
zinctum, and the olfactory would foment and become identical with the pig- 
mentum. Now this is not the case; in order to produce raps the spiritual 
rotenduni must be elevated down to the spiritual! spero. But, as we said 
before, the inferior ligaments must not subtend over the digniterum sufficiently 
to disorganise the stevieatum.” After this, who can doubt ? 


The Height of Absurdity.—P ainting a mud cart white. 

Seasonable Weather.—I n the very finest November the fog is much 
mist. 

Farming Fancies.—W hen your corn shoots order your gamekeeper to 
take it up. Never tell secrets in corn fields ; the corn has ears. Never permit 
a barber to go amongst your barley; he may shave off its beard. The last 
remnant of flogging, threshing com. 

Professor Blackie’s Test of Truth. — In delivering a lecture the 
other evening at a mechanics’ institution in Dumbartonshire, Professor 
Blackie enunciated an opinion which drew down upon him the hisses of part 
of the auditory. “ Hiss on,” said the professor ; “ I observe that I am always 
hissed when I announce any particularly important truth.” 

A Twelve-dozen Woman.—“ Oh, ma,” said Miss McStinger, rushing in 
to her ma, “ma, what a very twelve-dozen creature our washerwoman is ! ” 
—“ Indeed, is she ? And what’s that, my dear ? ” quoth the admiring 
mamma. “Why, don’t you know that twelve dozen is a gross,” replied the 
erudite miss, “and gross is very coarse?”—“Yes, of course. What a 
lovely thing education is, my child! ” 

The Great Eclipse.—A gentleman in Knoxville, Tennessee, gives the 
following account of his experience with the great eclipse of the 2nd of 
August in that city:—He was on horseback ; his horse bounded as if he had 
been shot, and tried to run off; the report frightened the animal still more; 
he succeeded in stopping his horse at the front door of an old lady, who ran 
out in her night-gown and exclaimed, “Oh, stranger! has the world 
busted ? ” 

Editorial Civilities. —The editor of the Alabama Flag recently asked : 
“Why is the editor of the Louisville Journal's career through life like a 
celebrated tune ?—Because it is the Rogue’s March.” The editor referred to 
loaded his piece, and, taking aim, let the Flag man have it right in the teeth, 
after the following manner: “ Why will the editor of the Flag , at the close 
of his career through life, be like a tune of Paganini’s ?—Because he will be 
executed on a single string.” 

His Right Name.— A stranger had occasion to call on a fisherman, in 
one of the Brechin fishing-villages, of the name of Alexander White. 
Meeting a girl, he asked—“Could you tell me fa’r Sanny Fite lives?” 
—“Filk Sanny Fite?”—“Muckle Sanny Fite?”—“Filk Muckle Sanny 
J'ite ? ”—“Muckle lang Sanny Fite?”—“Filk muckle lang Sanny Fite?” 
—“ Muckle lang gleyed Sanny Fite”—shouted the stranger. “ Oh ! it’s Goup- 
the-Lift ye’re seeking,” cried the girl, “and fat for dinna ye speer for the 
man by his richt name at ance ? ”— Scottish Surnames. 

First-rate Business. — A doctor in Vermont had a son who studied his 
father’s profession, removed to a distant State, married, and went into prac¬ 
tice. After a lapse of about three years the father visited his son, and during 
his visit he requested the latter to take him round his “ ride,” that he might 
see the extent of his son’s practice. During the excursion the old gentleman 
remarked two new meeting-houses with graveyards attached, which the 
younger informed him had both been erected since his residence there, lie 
also told his father that he had very frequent calls to a distance from his 
regular circuit. Upon the old gentleman’s return home, his wife asked him 
“how Fred was doing.” “Well—very well—first-rate,” he replied; “he 
has already filled one churchyard full, another nearly so, and is doing a 
pretty fair chance business all about in other parts of the country.” 


A LONDONER’S REPI^Y 

TO AN INVITATION TO VISIT A FRIEND AT A COUNTRY TOWN. 


Madam, your invitation’s kind, I know, 

I had accepted it with thanks as real, 

Did 1 not find, in my abode at Bow— 

My “ Beau ideal.” 

You say “ run down ! ” but were it not a 
Pity, 

Even to let a kitchen clock run down ? 

It spoils the spring; and then, beside ‘‘the 
City ” 

What’s in your town? 

You’ve nothing “ going on,” as we have, 
daily ; 

You never hear the “ prim a donna” 
sing; 

No “sights” to see, not even an Old 
Bailey. 

Where culprits swing. 

I know you have the bird the poet 
marks 

As “singing at Heaven’s gate” so 
blithe and clear; 

But. I assure you, nothing like the larks 

We have up here ! 

I grant 3*011 grow sweet flowers, and know 
their names; 

We’ve Covent Garden, with its myriad 
poses; 

And, as for scents, we beat you, for the 
Thames 

Itega’es our noses. 

You have no fish, no turbot, salmon, 
trout, 

Nothing on which an epicure might 
dine ; 


| Not e’en a whitebait can 3*011 catch 
without 

A railway line. 

No public vehicle your door e’er passes; 

To see a “cab” were worth a Jewish 
ransom. 

How sad to think, among so man}* lasses 

There’s not one “Hansom ! ” 

Your “Belles ” can have no steamer, and 
no when*)*, 

(Balloons and diving bells arc all with 
us), 

I think the}* must be melancholy, very ! 

Without a “ Bus.” 

Look at our lights ! 3*011 still burn oil 
down tliere^ 

And will, until *the main ” your dwell¬ 
ing reaches; 

While here, in town, we've so much 
“ gas ” to spare, 

’Tis used in speeches ! 

No Crystal lYilacc yet your taste illumes ; 

The waters not “laid on” to upper 
stories; 

Your only pavement’s laid upon the 
tombs— . 

“ Memento Moris ! ” 

Still, by the county’s beauties I am 
moved, 

The Spring’s bright verdure, and the 
Autumn’s brown ; 

But only think, ’twould be so much im¬ 
proved 

If brought to town ! G. T. S. 
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